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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





Rdvanced Bee Culture; 


Irs METHODS AND MANAGeMeEn?. 
I am now engaged in writing and 
printing a book that is to bear this 


title. It isto take the place of my other book, The Production of Comb Honey, whieh will not be re-pyb. 
lished: Although the new book will contain at least five or six times as much matter as The Product ivn of 
Comb Honey, yet the price will be only 50 cts. The book is already partly printed, and will probably be out 
some time in Aprilor May. If any of the friends would like to “ help me along” in meeting the expenses 
of getting out the book, they can do so by sending their orders in advance. Such orders will be most 


thankfully received, and fill 


the very day the book is out. I will send the REVIEW one year and the book 


for $1.25. The REVIEW will be sent on receipt of order (I have plenty of back numbers to send it from the 
beginning of the year), and the book as soon as itis out. Stamps taken, either U.S. orCanadian. — {(i fq) 


-W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


(Win responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





LEATHER-COLORED 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
A. E.MANUM, - - BRISTOL, VT. 


\TALIAN QUEENS. 


Please mention this paper. 7-14db 


DR. TINKER’S SPECIALTIES! 


The Nonpareil Bee-hive. and Winter case, White 
Poplar Sections, Wood-zinc Queen-Excluders, and 
the finest and best Perforated Zinc now made. 

Send for catalogue of prices, and inclose 25 cts. for 
the new book, Bee-keeping for Profit. 

Address R. G. L. TINKER, 
21tfdb New Philadelphia, O. 


ln writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 
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‘Pip respon iis advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


FIVE-BANDED BEES. 


If you want queens that will produce the hand-« 
somest and gentlest bees on earth, bees that you 
can handle without smoke and get less stings than 

ou will from the three-banded, or leather-colored 

Ss, With smoke--if you want bees that are good 
workers, if you want bees that combine all these 
good qualities, then buy one of the queens that pro- 
uce the Golden Five-banded Bees. My queen 
and bees took first premium at the Detroit Expo- 
sition last fall. I can fill orders promptly, for Gold- 
en Five-Banded untested queens, for $1.00 each; 
6 for $5.00; or 12 for 39.00. I have a few of the tested 
Alley queens, that I will sell for $2.00 each. Make 
money orders payable at Flint, Mich. lltfdb 


ELMER HUTCHINSON, 
ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH. 
Please mention this paper. 








No Disease of any Kind was ever Known in 
our Mountain Region of West Virginia. 


Fok SALE.—A few queens, reared upon the most 
scientific principles, from the very best Amer- 
ican-bred stock. 
Pay part cash now, and balance by writing letter 
next November. Three queens for $2.25. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 11-16db 


T. K. MASSIE, 


Concorp Cuurcn, Mercer Co., W.Va. 
{2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





I% JUNE, one-year-old Tested Italian queens, 
75¢e. Mismated Italian queens, 30c. 
J.C. WH ELER, Plano, ill. 





11-12d | 


ITALIAN QUEENS , 


FROM THE FINEST STOCK. 


N’S 





1 Untested — PeaeE de bs BAe Os 8 0 
0 3 ueens satan ot 
® 1 Tested Queen ........ o- vee LO. QQ 
a OS ee ek rade ere Case 4 00, 
~j 2frame Nuclei, with any queen, $1.50 each m 
~j extra. U-ka Mm 
Ww Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed ) 


W. J. ELLISON, Catchall, Sumter Co.,8.¢. - 
(ln responding to this adverti-ement mention GLEANiNes, 


Don’t Forget Our Root Bees, 


THIS MONTH. Tested Italian queens, $1.25; 
3 for $3.50; Untested, 75 cts.: 3 for $2.00. One, 
two, and three frame nuclei, from $2.00 to $8.50 
with queens. Sections, Foundation, and 
all kinds of bee-keepers’ Supplies in stock. 
Catalogue free. 9tfdb 
JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Please mention this paper. 


75 CENTS EACH FOR UNTESTED 
QUEENS FROM IMPORTED OR 
FIVE = BANDED GOLDEN MOTHER. 
MPORTED ITALIAN UEENS. 
W. C. FRAZIER, ATLANTIC, IOWA. 
T-l7db Please mention this paper. 
SECTIONS. 
$2.50 to $3.50 per MI. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 
6tfdb Rock Falls, Illinois. 











EGGS! Brown Leghorn, White Leghorn, $1.25. 
¢ Black Minorca, Plymouth Rock, Pekin 
Duck, $1.50. Light Brahma, Langshan, Game, $2 per 
13 eggs, Strictly pure-bred. ee any where. 
Illustrated circular free. GEER BROS., — 
Itfdb St. Marys, ‘lo. 


PASTEBOARD BOXES. 


CRAWFORD’S SECTION CARTONS 
ARE JUST WHAT YOU WANT. 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE LIST. 
A. O. CRAWFORD, 


litfdb SourwH Weymouth, Mass. 
@ In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS — 


BEESWAX 


FOR SALE ___Crude and refined. We have con- 

s stantly in stock large quantities of 
Beeswax, and supply the prominent manufacturers 
of comb foundation throughout the country. We 
guarantee every pound of Beeswax purchased from 
us absolutely pure. Write for our prices, s'atin# 








quantity wanted. ECKERMANN & WILL, 


Bleachers, Refiners, and Importers cf Booswar, 
5-16db Syracuse, N.Y. 
2" 1n responding to this advertisement mention Gi.EArINGs 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 








GLOVES AND APRONS might be discussed, for 
variety, by the ladies. 

Propotis. W. E. Burkitt (B. B. J.) uses 
vaseline to prevent propolization. Heddon says 
tallow. 

CvuRE FOR ANTS which make their nests on 
quilts. Throw away the quilts, and use flat 
board covers. 

Tur British Bee Journal insists strongly that 
beet sugar is not the same as cane sugar, and is 
dangerous bee-food. 

Henry ALLEY says: “A good queen will 
uverage to lay not far from 1200 eggs each 
twenty-four hours from April 1 to Sept. 20.” 


BrorHeR Roor says aluminium rules will 
float. if carefully laid on the water. Any com- 
mon fine sewing-needle will do the same thing, 
and it’s a curiosity well worth seeing. 

BEAUTY IN BEEs is not what we are after— 
its the big crop. Still, ’d rather have just a 
little \oss honey, and enjoy looking at the beau- 
tiful bees every time I handle them. 

isrnoncelall A QUEEN, J. H. Larrabee says 
in Review, is more successful if the queen to be 
removed is first caged in the cage to be occupied 
by the stranger, so as to scent the cage. 


LIPPING QUEENS’ wines. W. Woodley (B. 
B.J.) says, * I believe the practice is dying out 

\merica—very few of their progressive bee- 
men are doing it now.” I wonder if that isn’t 
a Mis 0, 

Neicupor H. says colonies with imported 
qui vinter best. Last winter mine didn’t, 
100 ent of such colonies dying. Perhaps I 
oug add that I had only one, and that 
ved to death. 

Pr OF HONEY. We may as well settle 
do ihe belief that high prices for honey 
are ng the things of the past. With bare 
mal the past winter, the price has never 


gol ond 15 to 20 cents for best white. 
Cho-s BEES abounded so much, the other day, 
abt astings apiary, that it was emphatic al- 


isant. | afterward decided that all 
+ ones came really from one hive, and 
the 1 Of 239 was doomed. But, what work- 


ers | vere! 

Lai IrALIANs. Ila Michener (C. B. J.) 
Rive : interesting account of his experience 
. it ick bees, Italians, Syrians, and Carnio- 
Hans « has finally given up all buat Italians, 
8 ~ he has *drawna long breath and feels 
lap) rain,” 


IF CROSS BEES trouble you, and chase you all 
over the apiary, watch closely and see if they 
don’t come from one particular hive, after you 
have disturbed it. Then take the queen of that 
hive, and mash her up very fine. 


**PREVENTION OF SWARMING” is a caption 
that always makes me prick upmy ears. Then 
the instructions for prevention commence some- 
thing like this: ** When the swarm issues,” and 
down go my ears, limpas before. What I want 
hy know how to prevent the swarm issuing at 
a 

EXCLUDER ZINC for virgin queens should be 
made with smaller holes than that for laying 
queens, according to some statements. Is the 
thorax of a queen really any smaller before 
commencing to lay than after? For it is the 
thorax, and not the abdomen, that hinders a 
queen from getting through. 

IN THE PRODUCTION of comb honey I doubt 
whether there is a profitable method of prevent- 
ing swarming. It may be discouraged by giv- 
ing as much surplus room as possible; but 
foundation does not equal drawn comb as a 
discouragement to swarming.—Hutchinson, at 
Tonia Convention (A. B. J.). 

WAX SCALES. Hutchinson says, are not found 
on the bottom-board when a swarm is hived on 
full combs, because the bees stick them on the 
combs. Well argued; still, they don’t stick on 
the old combs a fourth the wax they would use 
if they had no combs. What becomes of the 
rest, if secreted whether needed or not? 


* REMOVE A HIVE about noon, when most of 
the bees are a-field, and put in its place another 
hive, and the returning bees will join the new 
colony.” Yes, but why the constant advice to 
remove at noon? Try moving at midnight, or 
any other time, and see if you will not have 
just as many bees join the new colony. 


W. P. HENDERSON, after years of careful se- 
lection, has succeeded in producing worker bees 
not excelled by any thing I have ever seen, 
beauty of coloring being standard. As to qual - 
ity otherwise, he is candid enough to say, “If 
they make any more or less honey than com- 
mon bees. or winter better or worse, I haven't 
discovered it.” 

RENEWING comMBs. A correspondent of the 
B. B. J. asks how to renew combs three or: four 
years old. and the reply shows that the editor 
thinks itis all right. Ought we not to come to 
an understanding? Either we are away off in 
keeping combs twenty years, or they are mak- 
ing great waste in melting up combs having no 
other fault than three years’ age. 

Tue Punic (OR AFRICAN) BEE is described by 
‘4 Hallamshire Bee-keeper” in A. B. J. as 
something truly wonderful. Ebony black; 
smaller than the common black; gentlest and 
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hardiest known; get more honey than any oth- 
ers; live longer; a strong colony can be divided 
into twenty at the end of May, and each will 
build up in a good season, without feeding, into 
a ten-frame colony well stored for winter, and 
yield one or two twenty-pound supers of honey 
from the heather; fill sections fuller, and cap 
them whiter than others; eat the hardest and 
driest sugar; non-robbing, and leave 200 to 600 
queen-cells at swarming. I believe an import- 
ed queen can be had for about $0. 








GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHIPPING FULL COLONIES OF BEES BOTTOM 
SIDE UP 








PLAN OF SHIPPING BEES ANY DISTANCE. IN 
ANY WEATHER, AND BY ANY 
CONVEYANCE. 





Slide the hive back on the bottom-board and 
close the entrance, Fig. 1. Remove the cover, 
but not the cloth; lay on an extra bottom- 
board, face side down, 2. Fasten with screws, 
3, into each side of the hive. Take hold of the 
front end of the hive and turn it on the end, fol- 
lowing the direction of arrow, a; then turn 
again till it rests with the top side down, Fig. 2. 
Have a piece of bunting (cheese-cloth), 4, ready, 
which should be four inches larger each way 
than the hive, and spread it over the bottom of 
the frames, 4, having first removed the bottom- 
board. Now slip on the wire band, Fig. 3, and 
crowd it down over the bunting and hive about 
an inch, 5. Have ready a block, 2x%, and as 
long as the hive is wide, with a sufficient num- 
ber of holes to accommodate the number of 
frames you havein the hive. Fasten this at 


























FIG. 3. 

A PLAN OF SHIPPING BEES UPSIDE DOWN. 
each end with an er re wire nail, then 
slip a ten-penny nail down the side of each 
frame, to hold them so they canjnot swing side- 
wise. 


You may now load into a wagon or any other 
vehicle all the hives you have so prepare), yi 
drive on the run, if you wish, to any distance 
desired, and no bees will be killed, no com) 
broken, no bees getting out to sting the jorses 
When you are to ship on the ears, wire ¢loth js 
to be used in place of bunting, with a few eay- 
et-staples over the wire hoop. I have shipped 
ees in July, when it was 100° in the shade, y 
distance of 18 miles, and warranted their safe 
arrival, and ina common lumber-wagon. They 
reached their destination in good order, Tho 
hoop should be made of tinners’ stiff bale wire: 
and the loops. 7, 7. 7,7, should be put in so the 
hoop may spread to accommodate itself to any 
variation in size of hive, and should be turned 
down, and not stand out at right angles with 
the hive, as that would interfere with close 
packing. J. W. Porrer. 
Ponea, Neb. 


[Although you do not say so, I presume the 
reason why you turn the hives upside down is 
to get the heaviest part of your combs—that is, 
the part holding the sealed honey—next to 
where the bottom-bar was formerly. This 
brings the empty part of the combs to the top, 
I have no doubt there is an advantage in this, 
It seems to me, however, that the work required 
to get colonies in this condition more than 
counterbalances the advantage. | E. R. R. 


ee 
PUTTING ON SECTIONS, ETC. 


DOOLITTLE GIVES US SOME VALUABLE HINTs 
AS TO THE TIME OF PUTTING THEM ON, 








A correspondent writes: ** Will you please tel! 
us in GLEANINGS just how we may know the 
right time to put on the sections or surplus ar- 
rangement to our hives, so that we may secure 
the best results in honey? I ama novice at the 
business, and should like to have you explain 
minutely in regard to this matter.” 

In the first place, I would say, that, if our 
correspondent does not have one of the many 
good bee-books of the present. he should at 
once procure one, and this will tell him more of 
the minutiz of bee-keeping than is expected to 
be found 1n any article written for the press. 

If we have our sections all in readiness to go 
on the hive, each having a nice starter in it, 
and all in the surplus arrangement, we have 
only to wait till the time is ripe for putting on 
the sections. If we are not thus in readiness, 
the first thing is to become so. I do al! of this 
preparatory work during the winter months: 
and from past experience I would advise every 
one else to do the same thing, no matter if we 
do have a few more dollars invested in this way 
than we should gust like, when not knowing 
how our bees will winter, or what the harvest 
will be. I find that, in the long run, this course 
pays much the best. Having them all in readi- 
ness we are to decide when to put them oi the 
hives. To know just when to do this is often 
difticult; for, if put on too early, brood-rearing 
is materially retarded; and if put on while 
there is no honey coming in, although ‘here 
may be plenty of bees so the brood does noi sul- 
fer, these bees, not having aay thing to do. will 
often go into the sections, and, apparently vent 
on mischief. will amuse themselves in gna\. 'ng 
down the foundation starters, thus caus: 4 
delay in entering the sections for work, \ en 
the harvest does arrive. The rule whic) as 
given me when I commenced bee-Keepiny \\ is 
to put on the sections when the white cover 
came into bloom; and for the nee-Eeep r who 
uses box hives, or the one who never handles 
his frames to know what condition his bees «re 
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n, perhaps this is as good advice as can be giv- 
y although many hives may have sections put 
‘) them when the bees are so few in numbers 
that (acy may not enter the sections during the 
whole season. Most apiarists. however, handle 
sheir frames, and know the condition of each 
hive, and can ascertain when the hive is full of 
brood, and bees are sufficiently plentiful to pro- 
root the brood after the sections are on, even if 
a cold snap should come, putting them on those 
that are thus ready, and leaving the weaker 
ones till they are ready also. To show what I 
mean. P. H. Elwood once wrote me that his 
joes were not in the shape that he wished them, 
about June 10; “*for,’’ said he, “about a third 
of them will be ready to take advantage of the 
clover: a third more, with the first third, will 
be ready for the basswood, while the remaining 
third will not be strong enough to work to ad- 
vantage on any thing but buckwheat.” Don’t 
you see What a waste it would have been to put 
the sections on all of those bees according to 
the adviee given me when I started in bee- 
keeping ? 

But we will suppose that our bees are strong 
enough to enter the sections, and clover is in 
hloom—shall we put them on? No, not till 
honey is coming in. One year, in which my 
average yield from the whole apiary was over 
100 |bs. of comb honey from each old colony in 
the spring, the sections were not put on till 
July 15th, for, previous to this time, the bees 
were living only from “hand to mouth:” being 
so short of honey that a week of rainy weather 
would have starved the whole thing had I not 
come to the rescue by feeding. When we have 
all in readiness to go on the hives, as I gave at 
the outset, 100 hives can be supplied with the 
surplus arrangement so quickly that no time 
need be lost after the flowers begin to yield 
honey. My plan is to go along the fronts of 
some of the strongest colonies, each day, and, 
by the actions of the bees, tell whether they are 


j 
I 
in 


gathering honey or not; but where one is not 
sure that he can tell in this way, it is a good 
plan to wait about putting on the sections till 
rou find little bits of comb started about the 
hive, and honey being put into them, or the 
cells being lengthened out along the top-bars 
of the frames, and honey being stored there. 
When you see this, and your colonies are strong 


enough to enter the sections, don’t delay put- 
ling the sections on such hives a single day; 


for if you do you will be losing honey more than 
What is coming in at this time, for the bees may 
go to crowding the queen, and thus be slow in 
working in the seetions all the rest of the sea- 
son. Another item is, don’t put on too much 
surpl oom at once, but put on a capacity of 
rom 15 to 25 lbs., according to the strength of 
the colony,and as your surplus arrangement 
Will alow. One of the favorable things about 
the Moivim clamps lies in the fact that he can 
put o two, or more of them, as he desires, 
alatioe: and I believe this has much to do 
With success. With the wide frames as I 
use t] !cando the same thing; and when 
the re well at work in these, more are 
— nd — till the full capacity of the 
uve {» iche : 

I ‘any experiments I have come to the 
cone | that 60 Ibs. capacity is about right 
lor ag. strong eolony, when worked for sec- 
tion and 120 Ibs. when worked for ex- 
\ractor Loney, exelusive of the brood-frames. 
In pr : on sections it is well to have a part 
vithoss “vst puton filled with comb left over 
from ‘evious season, so as to start the bees 
suing storing above. Don’t wait till your 


: ‘1 before putting on the sections, as 
Thc. varing that the sections will retard 
teins crming, for bees often refuse to swarm, 
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and hang idle on the hive all summer. Swarm- 
ing is retarded but very little, if any, where the 
sections are put on as above. Always keep an 
eye to business, never forgetting that a thing 
done in the right time brings suecess, while a 
delay of only a few days may turn that success 
into a failure. G. M. DoouirrLe. 
Borodino, N. Y., June, 1891. 


i. — ae 


THE EXPERIMENT OF MOVING A CARLOAD 
OF BEES on ae YORK TO COL- 


HOW THE BEES WERE SHIPPED SUCCESSFULLY 
2500 MILES IN THE DEAD OF WINTER. 








Friend Root:—When I first reached this place 
with my bees I wrote you a card saying I had 
met with unexpected success in getting them 
here. I have now to report unexpected failure 
to keep the bees in good condition after getting 
them here. I have lost over half of them from 
spring dwindling, and those left are weak; but 
I have bought as many as I have lost, and pro- 
y0se to know what the honey resources are 
1ere, and hope to be able to winter them here 
all right. I believe they will breed very much 
longer here in the fall, and thus go into winter 
quarters with many more young bees in each 
hive. 

It has been an unusually late and backward 
spring here, I am told, although bees that were 
wintered here seem to be almost ready to 
swarm. Alfalfa is knee high, and will begin to 
blow out in a few days. Wild flowers are quite 
plentiful already. 

I will now give you an account of how I pre- 
pared my bees for shipping, and brought them 
through so well, nearly 2500 miles, with the 
loss of only seven stocks, and very few dead 
bees in each hive. There were only six or eight 
combs loosened from their frames in the whole 
lot, and yet there was not a wired comb among 
them. A very large share of the combs were 
those that had been transferred from box hives, 
and were, of course, fastened all around—an im- 
portant factor in keeping them whole. 

Last fall, some weeks before the hives were 
yrepared for the cave in which I wintered them, 

took burlap. old carpet, ete., and folded it so 
as to fill the space between the frames and cov- 
ers,so that the covers, when pressed down, 
would hold the frames secure. Then I took a 
strap of sheet iron, and bent over the cover and 
screwed one end to each side of the hive, set- 
ting the screws so that they drew the cover 
down tight. I then took old burlap and cut it 
upin strips about four inches wide, and damp- 
ened them with water so that they would 
pack tight; then I turned the hive bottom side 
up, and, with a broad - pointed putty-knife, 
packed the burlap, that had been dampened, 

etween the ends of the frames and the hive in 
such a way that the frames were held ery 
firmly. This at the same time made a cushion 
that tioke the jar of the train endwise, as when 
coupling cars and stopping and starting the 
train, which at times was very severe,so that 
it seemed as if every frame must be broken, so 
great was the shock and jar as the cars came 
together. 
he bees thus prepared were ready for the 
cave in which they were wintered. I then took 
a half-story full of empty comb, and prepared 
(to put under each hive) in thisway. I covered 


one-third of the bottom with wire cloth, and 
the remaining two-thirds I covered over with 
half-inch lumber, nailed on so as to leavea 
chance for the air to circulate under each hive 
clear across it, the wire cloth being above the 
strips of lumber, so that, when the hives were 
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iled on top of each other, the air could circu- 
ate clear through under each tier of hives. 

The wire cloth and strips of wood were fas- 
tened on the bottom of each one of the half- 
story hives during the winter; and lugs made 
of sheet iron were screwed to the sides of each 
one, and left so that a single screw on two sides 
would fasten them to the hives when ready to 
ship. 

the bees were taken from the cave, or cellar, 
the last of February, and placed on summer 
stands for a cleansing flight: but the weather 
not being quite warm enough, only a few of 
them flew, although they were out over two 
weeks. March 11th the half stories were all 
placed under the hives, and fastened, except 
six colonies that began to fly before we could 
get around to them; and the afternoon of that 
day coming off very warm, those six colonies 
had avery thorough cleansing flight. I then 
thought those were in the best condition of any 
for the long trip, and I felt that, had I delayed 
my trip one dav longer, it would have been very 
much better for all of the bees; but now every 
one of those six colonies is dead. and they were 
among the very best I had. This has beena 
very great surprise to me, asI believed with 
others, that a cleansing flight just before start- 
ing them would be very beneficial to them. 

On the 12th they were hauled to the depot, 16 
miles, over one of the roughest roads one could 
imagine, and loaded in the car. Ats8 A.M. of 
the 13th they were started, and reached here at 
5p. M. on the 2Iist, and were all unloaded before 
daylight of the next day, so that they had a 
flight on the 22d. and seemed stronger than 
when I started with them. There were buta 
very few dead bees in each hive, and I fondly 
hoped I should be able to save very nearly all 
of them; but they very soon began to die off in 
large numbers. and the result has been as above 
stated. It will be some weeks or months yet 
before I can demonstrate whether or not it will 
pay me for the very great expense of the under- 
taking in removing my apiary to this place, 
while I have so many interests and cares that 
need my attention in Windham, N. Y., a little 
of which Ervest and wife saw while with us 
last season a few days. O. R. Cor. 

Fort Collins, Col., May 26. 


EE oO 
NON-SWARMING BEES 


FOR DOMESTICATION, AND ITS RESULT. 








In GLEANINGS, April 1, Mr. Geo. F. Robbins 
has an article on * Prevention of Swarming,” 
in which I believe he makes some erroneous 
deductions. He says: “Mr. F. 8S. Wallace, of 
Clayton. Ill., like the Dadants, is troubled very 
little with swarming. I had several of his 
queens in my apiary last summer, and not one 
of them exhibited any disposition to swarm, 
although two of them were run for comb honey, 
and one of them never saw more than six 
frames. Such bees are apparently of more con- 
tented disposition, less aggressive and enter- 
prising, and therefore, perhaps, if the truth 
must be told, of less account than the bees of 
the opposite kind.” 

I believe such bees are of more account. The 
reason they are more contented is that the 
have become domesticated and tamed, which 
renders them more valuable. In time, all of 
the bees that are being cared for by man will 
exhibit a quieter disposition, and become more 
tractable. A wild animal of any kind will ex- 

nd much of its energy in fretting and rebel- 
ing against authority. Any one who has ever 
worked or tried to work a broncho horse will 
realize how much less valuable he is than a 
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gentle domesticated brute. The latte: 

tainly not less valuable because he doves 
kick, and show a disposition to run away. Boos 
that have their hives provided for them gey. 
eration after generation will in time cease ty 
hunt up new localities, and will quit swarming 
if they have a fair chance at home. But they 
will be just as valuable, and more so, for jjoney- 
making than their worrying discontented eos. 
ins. Another change may be looked for. [t js 
one of the facts of domestication, that it follows 
the law of evolution and carries its subjects 
from the homogeneous to the heterogenous 
Under its influence, modifications take place 
and new varieties spring up. Wild turkeys 
like wild bees, are homogeneous in color, size 
and character. When tamed they undergs 
variation in all these respects. So it wil] not 
be long—and there are indications of it now 

that we shall have red, white, brown, or yelloy 
bees, some strains of which will be much larger. 
bodied than any at present in existence, just as 
the bronze turkey is greatly superior in size to 
his wild progenitors. C. H. Murray. 

Clay City, IL, Apr. 10. 
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BEE-KEEPING AND GARDENING DURING A 
SEVERE DROUTH. 


A GLIMPSE OF A WISCONSIN DROUTH. 


cer- 
hot 





Friend Root:—I received your postal a short 
time ago, about celery-plants. As much as | 
need them, I can not get them until we have 
rain. Itisnow Junel. We have had no rain 
this spring yet. Every thing is completely 
dried up—not a garden or flower seed growing. 
Potatoes and corn are not sprouted; grass is all 
dried up, with every prospect of grain crops be- 
ing a failure. The ground is dry two feet deep; 
no water in the river to run mills, and appar- 
ently the end is not vet. If we get a rain | will 
send for plants. 

In consequence of the excessive drouth there 
is no feed for bees. There have been a few 
dandelions, but they are about all gone. Frost 
cut fruit-bloom, and there is not a bit of alsike 
or white clover growing. I am feeding sugar 
syrup every other day, to keep them brooding. 
At present the outlook for honey for the season 
is very unsatisfactory. I am not discouraged, 
as I am able to feed them; but I think many in 
this part of the country will give it up in dis- 
gust. Quite a number last winter lost all- 
others lust heavily. My neighbor lost 20 out of 
40. I lost none; and if feed and care will do 
any thing to help it, I shall lose none this year. 

Clintonville, Wis... June 1. DANtrEL Noe. 


{The above gives so vivid an idea of w jiat it 
is to be destitute of rain, and without water for 
irrigation, that I have decided to give itu place. 
We had a little glimpse of such a state of af- 
fairs here in Medina. Our plant-beds tha: con- 
tained lettuce that was just ready to head. and 


cauliflower almost ready to make heads also, 
witb lots of other vegetable crops that cost lots 
of money (for we spent a good deal of labor In 


moving Sash during these recent frosts), vould 
have gone to naught had not the wiidmill 


come to their aid. With hard drying winds 
and a fierce sun, it seemed as if a tremendous 
ours. 


drenching were needed almost every 2+ 
We managed to make them grow, howe. ', by 
a good watering once every other day. I) scems 
to me as if I never before realized how nueh 


water is really needed to make a crop. ‘\ hy: 
with the exception of a shower on the °0'hi of 
April we had no rain here from the 1‘! of 
April till the 20th of May—a time of the 


year when we need it most. On this las! date 
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we had a good shower, and then another the 
next day. Then we had a day of sunshine with 
drying winds again, and it seemed as if our two 
goo showers were gone. The ground was 
rapid!y becoming as thirsty as it had been be- 
fore. hen, on the 23d of May. came one of our 
tremendous rains; then came more on the night 
of the 2dth: then followed a steady rain on the 


vith, More followed the night of the Ist inst. 
Then at 11 o’clock on the forenoon of the 3d 


came one of our tremendous rains, that came 
down in such volume that the water poured 
down the roadsides, and even commenced to 


break through the furrows that run crosswise 
on the side-hill. It seemed for a time as if we 


had almost too much; butin 24 hours more I 
decided it was exactly what was needed. The 
ground is now as thoroughly soaked as it was 
last spring: and, oh how things do grow! Our 
oo-burrel cistern, under the united roofs of all 
our buildings, for the tirst time in its history is 
filled, or was filled, within an inch of the oe Hy 


And this is all rain water. With our hydrants 
mentioned in our last issue, this immense vol- 
ume of rain water in one sense hangs right over 


our plant-garden; and if more is wanted. the 
windmill tank on the hill is ready to pour out 
its contents. What a blessing is water in abun- 
dance! And now, friend N.. we hope the big 


rains have extended clear to your Wisconsin 
home, as well as everywhere else. ] 


——$—$—$—$—$—$_$——— nl oe 
FRAME TOP-BARS. 


WIRE, AND TIN BARS. 








Friend Root:—On page 424, in your foot-notes 
tu iny article, you ask where I saw in the jour- 
nals, three years ago, that top-bars % inch 
square would prevent burr-combs. The word 
three in my article should have been two, as is 
evident from the next sentence. On page 758, 
Oct., 1888, you declare in favor of % inch as the 
proper width of top-bars to prevent burr-combs; 
and add, that “extra thickness up and down 
Will certainly help in the matter,” referring, as 
evidence, to Mr. Hall’s experience with top- 
bars over one inch thick. You did not give the 
width of his top-bars; but the inference was, 
that it was 7%. On page 669, 1889, and in other 
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the folded tin bar and the extra thickness.” 
Good! but I must insist that, when properly 
used, the tin bar has nogbjection worth con- 
sidering; but while it renders a thick top-bar 
unnecessary. it insures a still more perfect bee- 
space by holding the middle of both top and 
bottom bars exactly in line. 

You say, “In order to keep from dropping 
out, the folded bar must be a little long.” No, 
sir. It must be just right, and the top and bot- 
tom bars must be drawn tight against the ends 
of the tin bar by passing the wire through the 
bar between the folds of the tin, which is quick- 
ly and easily done. One s rious objection I 
have to your frame is, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the bottom-bars from sagging. ‘This, in 
time, causes trouble, especially when the frames 
are used in an upper story. Some of the un- 
wired frames I have used from six to twelve 
years now have bottom-bars so bowed down 
in the middle that they almost rock on the low- 
er frames. The combs seem to have a tendency 
to stretch and settle down after being built 
down to the bottom-bar. I imagine that the 
tension of horizontal wires on end-bars will ag- 
gravate this difficulty. I can’t see why your 
bees ever avoid the tin bars. Mine never do. 
They build the ceiled honey and brood over 
them so perfectly that you could hardly tell 
that a completed comb has atin bar in it. I 
coat the wire and tin bars with wax and rosin 
just before imbedding them in the foundation, 
and am careful to imbed the bar as well as the 
wire. This makes the thin foundation which I 
use adhere perfectly, and it is much cheaper 
and better than the heavier foundation with 
less wire. The accompanying sketch shows 
my present method of wiring. The cleats A 
and B are screwed to a board in such a position 
as to hold the frame between them perfectly 
true every way. The pin C holds that corner in 
the notch in B. Dis the spool of wire which 
turns on a pin which is inserted in the board. 
E is a wooden spring, bearing on the = to 
keep it from turning too easily while the wire 
is being drawn off. FF’ are palerss with 
flanges on their lower edges, around which the 
wire passes as it is being drawn through the 
holes in the end-bars. The end of the wire is 
first passed through at G, then at H, around F 
and through at I and J, around F’ and through 
at K, and out at L. The wire is then fastened to 
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FOSTERS METHOD OF WIRING FRAMES WITH TIN BARS. 


plac riend Heddon is very positive in rec- 
omn ing %& as the width for all top-bars, in- 
Cudios thiek ones; but will you not both please 
parce ‘ny hasty expression with reference to 


ey timony and advice of those who claim- 
ul to know ??4 
[\\o. at the time, under a wrong impression, 
butt! s is not sufficient excuse for a remark 
Whic 1oW see looks like an unkind reflection; 
for | ink you were both sincere. You say, 
We o. dot disagree, unless it is in the use of 


a small nail-nead at G, and that from the spool 
is cut off. There should now be wire enough to 
finish the frame. Draw on the end that comes 
through at L while the loops are slipped off 
from F and F’and taken up. Now pass the 
end of the wire down through M, N. and O. and 
stretch it tight across over P. Now with the 
other hand place one end of the tin bar at O, 
and lay the wire in the groove in the bar be- 
tween the folds of the tin. Now crowd the top 
end of the bar in place at P, just above the 
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groove in the top-bar, with the sharp edges of 
the tin up, having the wire pass out from the 
end of the bar through a hook formed by bend- 
ing the point of a small wire nail which pro- 
jects through the top-bar at this place, and 
which is afterward clinched down into the 
wood. Now bring the wire down between the 
ends of the bottom and end bars at Q, and fas- 
ten it to the nail there, which has not yet been 
driven quite in. Drive this nail in, break off 
the surplus end of wire, and you have a frame 
that can not possibly get out of true anywhere. 
Mt. Vernon, Ia., May 20. OLIVER FosTER. 


[The foot-note to which you refer (page 758, 
October, 1888), was dictated by A. I. R., and he 
had in mind ordinary thin top-bars. But this 
was some six months before the discussion rela- 
tive to thick top-bars came up; and I scarcely 
see yet how you could get the idea from the 
reference above that a top-bar % inch square 
would prevent burr-combs. At any rate, a few 
months after, it was shown conclusively that 
extra width was necessary.—Oh no, friend Fos- 
ter, I did not interpret your remark as an un- 
kind reflection. I knew you too well to mind 
any thing of that kind: only I felt that if we 
had given you a wrong impression (on account 
of which you went to considerable expense), we 
ought to be warned so as not to make the same 
mistake again. Now about that tin bar. As 
you put it in covered with wax, it might not be 
objectionable; and perhaps we do not disagree 
at all, even including the tin bar. We never 
covered our tin bars with wax; but with our 
thick bars it is not necessary to use it; and with 
the Keeney method of wiring it is impossible 
for the bottom-bar to sag at all if the wires 
hold. So you see we are both aiming at the 
same object, but in a different way. Your 
method of wiring is very neat; and personally 
I should like it very much better than our old 
perpendicular plan. There are fewer holes 
through which to thread the wires, and the 
whole operation is much less trouble.] E. R. 
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HYBRIDS IN CALIFORNIA. 


A CALIFORNIAN TELLS WHY NEW BEE-PAPERS 
DIE. 








In May ist GLEANINGS, Dr. Miller, in Stray 
Straws, says no new bee-paper had started that 
week; but he gives no account of how many 
had passed away. The factis, they must pass 
away or the market would be glutted. I think 
I can throw some light on their downfall, that 
has never been even pepsin No sooner does 
a new bee-paper get well upon its legs—able to 
stand alone—than the infatuated and mis- 
guided editor writes to me and solicits a contri- 
bution. Everybody knows that I am good- 
natured—even to a fault. Then I put on my 
harness and give him one of my best—a real 
hardy, deep-rooted one that I have saved up 
for the Fourth of July, or some other festive 
oceasion. Then the paper takes the spring 
dwindling. It dwindles on and on, until it 
dwindles into nothing. All my herculean efforts 
to save it are of no avail. I may thow into it 
enough intellect to save a dying dictionary— 
one that has outlived its day—but it all avails 
nothing. The more and the faster I write for 
it, the faster it fades away. Can Dr. M. or 
“any other man” explain this? I am really 
getting out of heart. 





HYBRID BEES IN CALIFORNIA. 


Away back in the 70’s the Italian bee was in- 
troduced into San Diego County. At that time 


there was no other bee known here thay the 
black. To the bee-keeper of that day it wag 
the bee and the only bee in the world. \Vjy' 
it would have made his head swim to jeg; 
you talk of Italians. Cyprians, Syrians. 9) )jnos 
Carniolans, ete. He would have thou! yoy 
were going crazy, or that you had bee) they. 
all the time. Buta change came o’er t}; spir- 
it of their dream, and the Italian burs: upon 
their enraptured vision like the first rays of the 
morning sun. Fabulous prices were paid for 
queens too—twenty, thirty, forty, and as high 
as fifty dollars. But, what of that? Thos 
Italians could jerk out and pile up the hone 
every year. Their honey-sucker was long—was 
like a rubber tube, only more so, and they could 
stretch it out to any length needed, to get the 
honey from all the flowers! Nearly al! the 
long, deep, bell-shaped flowers grow along the 
water-courses, and many of them bloom early 
all the year round. The blacks could not rege) 
the nectar. But the Italian, with his long ry)- 
ber tube, could just muzzle all the honey jp 
creation. There was money in it—loads of jt. 
Why not? Couldn't the Italian gather honey 
all the year round? Wouldn’t the whole yea) 
be one unvaried honey season? These stories, 
and many others more ridiculous still, were th 
tales that were sent out among the bee-keepers 
of that day, and they lost nothing on their 
journey. The further they traveled, the wild- 
er they became. Was it any wonder they paid 
fabulous prices for queens? At that time little 
was known by the average bee-keeper in regard 
to Italianizing an apiary. To bring the pre- 
cious lady home and turn her into a queenless 
colony was about all they knew. They were 
under the hallucination that they were produc- 
ing honey, but they were really raising drones. 
Their hives were half full of drone comb, many 
of them more than half full. What would on 
Italian queen do, put in among five hundred 
such hives, and that without care, and without 
any attempt to control the hybrid drones? The 
few pure Italian drones she produced were like 
lost sheep in the wilderness. But she did some- 
thing still; for the consequence was, in the end, 
the whole country was hybridized. Al! the 
wild bees in the mountains are hybrids. In 
fact. itis hard to find any black bees, or any 
pure Italians, for that matter, in San Diego 
County. These bees extend far up into the 
north; but bee-keepers there have now many 
pure Italian yards. It is held, I believe. by 
most bee-keepers east, that the hybrid (except 
the first generation) is a very successful failure 
as a first-class honey-gatherer. This may be 
true there; but the hybrids on this coast are 4 
very extensive and remarkable exception to the 
rule. You fellows in the East talk of your fow 
and five banded Italians—talk of them and 
blow about them as if bands were any thing to 
be proud of. Why! bands are just the cvery- 
day clothes of our hybrid bees. They wear 


three, four, and five bands, just as they can 
snatch them up, as they are hatched out. The 
fellow that has five bands is not proud a! all 

not too proud to associate with the poor crea 


ture that has only three. He would eve! asso- 
ciate with an Italian, if the Italian had the 
good fortune to belong to his own hom put 
he recognizes the fact that his comrade |) arms 


was in such a hurry to gather honey ()t he 
did not take time to put on all his cloth: He 
knows, too, that it is not bands that vather 
honey, as some bee-keepers would have \ ou be- 
lieve. He knows that it is grit, vim, di) sence. 
and perseverance. 

Now, the first. generation of these bees. so far 
as I can learn from many bee-keepers 0 tha! 
day. was no better and no worse as !oley- 


gatherers than the ten thousandth gene: ation 
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is to-day. Here is a race of hybrids, then, of 
iwent) years’ standing, that have neither gone 
back to the Italian nor the black bee. More 
than (iat, When they “get down to scratch 
gravel” they can pile up as much honey as any 
was ever hatched. They were not 
originated by “long years of careful selection,” 
nor by “lying awake nights,” but by neglect 
and mismanagement. J. P. ISRAEL. 
Sumac, Cal., May 23, 


\fter friend Israel’s candid confession in the 
iragraph to the above, it became some- 
what ofa question as to whether we had better 
sartiele or not. We have, however, de- 
cided to take the chances; and if GLEANINGS 
should get the spring dwindling in conse- 
guenee, We Will try to nurse it through till 
simmer time. Friend I., I am inelined to 
think you have given us some important facts 
as well as some bright glimpses, from that rare 
ft of yours in the way of pleasantry. Go 
thead. Ido not believe it is altogether owing 
iovour contributions that so many bee-papers 
have had the * dwindles.”’] 


— —_— 


FRIEND TERRY'S STRAWBERRIES AT THE 
PRESENT TIME. 


frHE MAY FROSTS IN HIS LOCALITY, ETC, 











Friend Root: —You may remember that, when 
you were here about a year ago, asking me why 
| did not put out five or ten acres of strawber- 
ries, and get rich. I did not make much reply; 
but in your report in GLEANINGS you told what 
you thought passed through my mind about 
spoiling the privacy of my home, ete., all of 
which was almost word for word what I did 
think. I was surprised that you could read my 
thoughts so perfectly. But there was one 
thought that you did not get hold ofat all, that 
flashed through my head. It was this: This is 
nota safe loeality for growing strawberries 
largely. One could make a great deal of money 
from five acres, perfeetly tended to, of fine large 
berries, put into Cleveland when just right for 
eating. and only two or three hours from the 
vines, if the late spring frosts did not interfere. 
Last year they did not. and our success was all 
we could ask for. This year our half-acre 
Went into winter in perfect shape. No pains 
were spared to give every plant the best chance 


possible. We mulehed them heavily to keep 
them back; but, alas! the freeze of May 6th 
killed all the blossoms and many of the buds, 
and most of the leaves, and many of the plants 
themse ves, The earth froze here from one to 
two inches deep. Taetually dug up pieces of 
frozen soil in the morning, two inches thick. 
The Bubachs and Haverlands are just about 
rulned: all suffered severely, but, as usual, the 
Serine stood the frost best. They are alto- 
gether (he safest berry for our farm. I suppose 
in that ne night we Jost $200 worth of berries. 
he fvosts early in May hurt us-little, as our 
berris re mulched so heavily they had not 
start uch. This loss does not trouble us, 
beeaus: vo expeeted it sooner or later. We are 
liabl ling frosts until June, and even then 
feel a unsafe until a week has passed. We 
were ing that half-acre of strawberries 
largely ‘or the pleasure of doing our best on a 
‘ttle acd and not as a source of income. Now, 
do you ot see that, if we had made a business 
‘tac lad five or ten acres, we should have 
een hor’ badly? I know these conditions to 
Fee ‘'--and have no right to put out a crop 
=. ‘' ould eripple me to lose, and then 
ame vidence for bad luck. All these 
bOINTS Lave been studied most carefully. Our 
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crops of potatoes. wheat, and clover, are almost 
perfectly safe. They have never failed to pay 
us. I could make more money from strawber- 
ries, if they were as safe; but they are not, 
here. There are places where they are. With- 
in a mile is a hill of rich, mellow, moist soil on 
which I would not hesitate to put out straw- 
berries largely. As it is, one does not like to 
work hard for nothing half the time, and we 
shall set out only plenty of strawberries for our 
own use in the future. We decided on this be- 
fore the frost, knowing well the chances, and 
set out this year only what should bring us, say, 
20 bushels in a good year. We will do our best 
to succeed in what’we undertake; and then, if 
failure comes, it will be no fault of ours. Spe- 
cial farming is not very popular, but we will 
grow what nature has best fitted our farm for. 
We want safety and almost certainty with as 
little of luck and lottery as possible. 

Now, this is the idea that went through my 
mind, friend Root, when you asked me why I 
did not put in many acres of strawberries, I 
wish I. had brought it out more fully in our 
little strawberry-book. Being rather set up by 
suecess then, | hardly made as plain as I should 
this point of going against nature. But still 
that book: was intended mostly for farmers, 
who raise berries only for their owf use, and 
this I would do in any locality. however unfa- 
vorable. By setting out the varieties that 
stand frost best, and by heavy mulehing. and, 
best of all, by setting out a great plenty, berries 
may be almost a certainty; and if not particu- 
larly profitable some years, it will not matter 
on a small pateh. 

Like yourself. friend Root, the writer must 
have something to work over between times. 
Desiring to get something less risky than berry- 
growing. it is a barrel of Freeman potatoes this 
year, which we planted by hand and cut so fine 
as to spread them over 154 acres. I am just 
spreading myself to see how many I can grow 
from that barrel. 

When I get to writing you I don’t know when 
to stop. There are many things on my mind. 
For one. your recent reference in GLEANINGS to 
corporations having souls, and to the use of fer- 
tilizers, calls to mind this incident: The great 
fertilizer firm of W.S. Powell & Co.. of Balti- 
more, asked me some time since to write an ar- 
ticle on wheat culture for them, to be published 
in their pamphlet. sent out as an advertisement 
of fertilizers. I replied that I could not con- 
scientiously say any thing in favor of fertilizers. 
I know they pay sometimes; but I believe on 
the whole. in our locality, they have not paid 
our farmers. Their answer was, “ We do not 
care a snap whether you recommend fertilizers 
or not. If you can give us something on wheat 
culture that will bea benefit to our farmer 
readers, we want it.”? It seems to me that such 
areply as that from a great fertilizer firm is 
worthy to go on record. Some corporations 
have souls. In fact, I believe they usually do 
about as we outsiders would if placed in their 
position. Take the great W. P. Southworth 
corporation, of Cleveland, where we do our 
trading in the grocery line. I think they sell 
their goods for exactly what they are. If you 
want adulteration you can buy it. For exam- 
ple. strictly pure Arabian Mocha coffee is 35 
cents a pound, or was when I was in there one 
day; extra Rio, strictly pure, 28: choice Rio, 
86 per cent coffee and 14 percent English chic- 
ory, 25 cents; Rio, 65 per cent coffee, 25 per cent 
English chicory, and 10 per cent rosted peas, 
20 cents. and soon. Granulated sugar they sell 
in lots of 25 Ibs. or over, at only 44 of a cent a 
pound above wholesale barrel price. There is 
certainly soul in that corporation. These cor- 
porations and trusts do wrong sometimes, like 
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the rest of us: but they also do lots of good by 

greatly reducing the cost of doing business, 

and hence the price to us. T. B. TERRY. 
Hudson, Ohio, June 4. 


{Friend T., lam exceedingly glad to get this 
report from you. Of course, Iam not glad that 
you have suffered this loss, but it will call the 
attention of strawberry-growers to this very 
important point. I believe our locality is much 
more favored than yours in the matter of free- 
dom from frosts. Our Michel’s Early were al- 
most all killed; but, strange to say. our Haver- 
lands, both on the hill and the low ground. 
were almost unharmed. Three-fourths of all 
our berries this year will be from the Haver- 
lands. As our berries are still blooming. the 
bloom being kept back by the cool weather, we 
anticipate a later crop of berries than we have 
ever had before. The first ripe berries that we 
found, June 5, were Haverlands. This is a full 
week later than we usually begin to get ripe 
berries.—I, too, feel a great deal interested in 
what you are going to get from that barrel 
of potatoes. Iam glad you are interested in 
the things in GLEANINGS. and now please do 
not stop when you feel as if you had something 
to say to us all.—Your suggestions in the way 
of more charity toward large firms and corpora- 
tions, I feeb are providential just now. I do not 
believe in letting up on frand—notone iota; but 
let us not fall into the error of thinking that it 
is onty the moneyed men who are wicked. In 
all my business experience I have met continu- 
ally just such facts as the one you give. Some- 
times Iam called upon to give my evidence, or 
testimonial, for certain goods or commodities. 
When I suggest that my experience would not 
be of benefit to them, their answer is, almost in- 
variably, “Never mind; let it come. Your 
testimony is the very kind we want. If there 
are still difficulties to be met and overcome. let 
us face them. Never hesitate about bringing 
out the truth.” Now, dear friends. the above 
is certainly the attitude and spirit of many of 
our great institutions ; and therefore, like the 
wise man mentioned in the scriptures, they de- 
sire to build on a solid foundation. I have 
been quite well acquainted with the tirm of W. 
P. Southworth & Co. for 25 or 30 years; and the 
universal verdict seems to be that their great 
business has been built up year by year by ab- 
solute honesty and ‘rudistatuens in every thing 
they buy or sell.! 


— a 


4 GIANT WATER- BUGS. 








SOME MORE WONDERFUL THINGS FROM PROF, 
COOK, 





Prof. A. J. Cook:—Inclosed you will find an 
insect of some species that lives in water, of 
which I should like to know the name and its 
character. The way I came to see it was sim- 
ply this: I have adam wherein I keep carp, 
and I was sitting there one day and saw this 
insect struggling with a carp about 3 inches 
long. I tried to getit, and at last sueceeded in 
getting both the insect and carp: but the carp 
was dead after 1 got both. Then I took the bug 
home and kept it three days in water, alive. 

Laytield, Pa., May 20. I. R. Erp. 

| Prof. Cook replies: ] 

The large bug that is playing the partofa 
freebooter in Mr. I. R. Erb’s carp-pond is no 
stranger tome. It is one of our largest Amer- 
ican insects. Its color varies from dark to yel- 
lowish gray, and its size varies from 124 inches 
in length to 244. The one sent by Mr. E. isa 
little more than 2 inches long, and %% of an inch 
broad. I have them in our collection that are 
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over 2'¢ inches long, and more than one inch 
broad. Some visitors. a few days since, asked 
what the monstrous insects are tha: aye 
so frequently caught under electric |ighyts, 
* Why,” he says. “ we cateh them which 
large as my hand.” 

I laughedfand spoke of the boy who saw g 
thousand dogs, which proved to be * old Bose 
and another dog.” I showed him a cuse of 
these great water-bugs, and he said at once. 
* They are the fellows.” These live in the wa- 
ter all their life, and come forth only to mate. 
which they doin the night. Then they are at. 
tracted by lights, and so are found, often jy 
considerable numbers, dead under the bri!lign: 
electric lights of our cities and towns. They 
are as rapacious as they are big; and woe be- 
tide the fish or insect that comes within reach 
of their strong piercing beak. They, like a! 
true bugs, havea strong formidable sucking- 
tube with which they suck the blood and life 
from their victims. If very numerous. they 
would be serious pests in a fish-pond. 

Ag’l College, Mich., May 25. A. J. Cook. 

{Look here, friend C. Do you mean to say 
that this great bug 24% inches long, that lives jp 
water all his life. not only comes out on dry 
land to mate. but that it flies through the air? 
How else could bugs of that kind be under the 
electric lights? I have heard of flying fish, but 
I did not suppose that we had any thing in that 
line right here in our own land. If so. there 
are more “books in running brooks” than! 
ever knew of before. ‘I confess I should greatly 
like to see an insect that lives in the water. and 
yet comes out and flies in the air. Another 
thing: Is it really true that an insect 2% 
inches long would undertake to eat a carp} 
inches long ? or did the carp try to swallow the 
insect? It seems to me that you and friend 
Erb are telling marvelous stories. or else I ama 
good oe behind the times in the * bug busi- 
ness.”’ 

Toe oO 


DR. MILLER’S HOME-MADE BINDER. 





AN EMPTY COMB OR DIVISION-BOARD WHICH 
GIVES MORE PROTECTION? 





‘** Now you must send a description of that to 
GLEANINGS.” 

“Oh, no! enough book-binders have been de- 
scribed already.” 

“Yes; but the others are all intended for 
binding at the end of the year, and you know 
how much more convenient this is.”’ 

I was obliged to admit the point, so here 
comes the description. I don’t know how many 
ways of binding I have used. some of them 
very satisfactory, but they all contemplated 
leaving the pamphlets to be bound when the 
volume was completed; and before that time, 
too, often some of the numbers were m/siaid, 
and then there was a big time hunting 1p and 
arranging. I tried the selt-binders—got one for 
GLEANINGS and one for the America Bee 
Journal. T used them less than six months. 
and they are’ for sale cheap ; 

The beauty of the arrangement I now wise is, 
that each bee-journal or magazine of any kin 
can be bound as soon as received, with the pre- 
vious numbers of the year; or you can Go as 
do—throw them into a drawer, and bind «nce a 
month or so. Indeed. two of the journa!» | get 
are not sewed together in any way, and me of 
them not even cut. in which case it is very 
handy to bind them before I cut the leay-s, fo! 
it is about as handy to bind them as i! 's 0 
hunt up a needle and thread and stiteh ‘hem 
together. 
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you how to make the binder. Of com- 
another 154g x_J, and another 8 x 1. 


ill the stuff. By looking at the cut 
how to put the pieces together. Nail 
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the Sx | piece on the end of the big board; nail 
the other stick on one side of the board (be 
sure to get iton the same side as itisin the cut), 
and you will thus have a kind of little box clos- 
edon two sides, and only one inch deep. Now 
you are to make four holes in the other board, 


and that’s the most 


varticular part of the job. 


Make these holes ip of an inch from the edge, 
the first one 2 inches from the end, then 124 to 
the next, then 2 inches to the next, and 134 to 
the last. It is of first importance that there be 
no slant to these holes, so take a try-square and 
make a mark clear round the edge of the board, 
where cach hole is to be—that is, on the three 
sides. so the mark on one side will be exactly 
opposite the mark on the other. Draw a line on 
each side, »; from the edge. With a very small 
bit bore a hole half way through on one side, 
and then bore clear through on the other side, 
thus making sure that each hole shall come 
outat the right place. If you haven’t a bit to 
suit you, you ean drive a nail in at each side to 
make the holes. Now get a pair of long shoe- 
strings for each book you have to bind. Put 
the bee- journals on the big board, right side up, 
taking pains, as each one is laid on, to push the 
corner of the book close up in the angle; lay on 


this 


tight up 


t} 


smaller board, crowding its corner 
n the angle. and through each nail-hole 


drive a two-inch No. 13 wire nail. Draw the 


nalis wil 


shoe-st 


mak 


ine 
lin, | 


iiaclaw-hammer. Push one end of a 
ug through the hole nearest the top, 
‘ go in from the same side the nail en- 


a aud from the same side push through the 
obner ¢ 


String 


Strin 
Fron 


y 


!ofthesame string. The two ends of the 
in now be tied together, and another 
st be put through the other two holes. 
’ to ten journals can be put on the 


nerd i‘. the same time, and it doesn’t matter if 
wey a 


shoe-st 


more 
pair. 


geth 


you > 
over a 
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ail of different kinds. The expense for 
ugs is very little. You can get them 
iin three feet long for a cent or two a 
‘Vhen the year is up, tie your strings to- 
iahard knot, eut them off, and then 
‘the eut ends together and use them 


CCH DIFFERENCE DOES A DIVISION- 
) MAKE IN THE HEAT OF A HIVE? 


‘ges of the Revue Internationale are 
vith a report of a series of experi- 
ide by Prof. Gaston Bonnier, of Paris. 
‘ut did this report appear in the eyes 
urnal, that, on account of a misplace- 
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ment of es raphs, the whole eight pages were 
a in a supplement the next issue. 

-rof. Bonnier gives quite full details of his 
experiments, guarding carefully against error, 
in such a way that little room is left to doubt 
the correctness of his conclusions. He first ex- 
perimented on two strong colonies placed in 
winter guarters after they had ceased to fly, 
Oct. 9. They were in 22-frame Layens hives, 
the colony occupying nine spaces at one end of 
the hive, and contined to that end by means of 
a partition of wire cloth. Outside of the wire 
cloth was placed alternately a division-board 
and a frame filled with empty comb. Between 
the wire cloth and the division-board or comb 
was a thermometer, and the temperature was 
carefully recorded as the changes were made, a 
record also being kept of the outside atmos- 
phere, which gradually arose, as the day warm- 
ed up, from 30° F. on one day at 6 A. M. to 54° at 
10:30. Now, how much warmer do you suppose 
he found the division-board than the empty 
comb? Why, not a whit! Then he tried al- 
ternately one comb and then five combs. He 
found one comb just as good as five. But error 
might arise from the bees generating more heat 
atone time than another. It might also be bet- 
ter to have a constant temperature outside the 
hive. So he substituted, for the colony of bees 
in the hive, a stove, and placed the stove ina 
room whose temperature remained steadily at 
27°. Again he found no difference between the 
division-board and the comb. The results were 
a surprise to himself. He says: “I believed 
there existed an appreciable difference in favor 
of the division-board. It appears there is none,” 
In trying to account for such unexpected re- 
sults, he says that wax is a poorer conductor of 
heat than wood; and of all bodies, according to 
Tyndall's experiments, the one allowing the 
least radiation of heat. This stands as an off- 
set to the advantage that the division-board 
~_ in not allowing the air to pass by at each 
end. 

Now, here’s something for Prof. Cook and Mr. 
Larrabee to refute or confirm. If division- 
boards are of no value, it is well to know it. It 
occurs to me that a variation might be made in 
this way: In a room of uniformly low tempera- 
ture, place a hive with a heater kept at a uni- 
form temperature in the center of the hive, a 
comb on one side of the heater, and a division- 
board on the other. Now place a thermometer, 
one in each end of the hive, and compare. In 
any case this much good may come—that, in- 
stead of the wooden division-board, we can use 
a frame of comb with something fastened on 
each end-bar to make it as tight-fitting as the 
wooden board. If, however, we use closed-end 
frames, then the problem assumes a different 
shape. C. C. MILLER. 

Savehek Ill. 

rn or 


IS HE A JOKER? 





SOME FISH-STORIES. 





I bought me a colony of bees last November, 
with one of Alley’s queens in it, and transferred 
them and kept them through the winter in fine 
condition in a Simplicity hive. It is true, I took 
them into the house and set them by my bed 
during the coldest weather; but I did not keep 
them there until they knew me well enough to 
meet me on the road and look me in the eyes, 
and buzz in my ears. 

I have learned to write alittle for GLEAN- 
INGS, but can not get any one to believe every 
thing I write. I had Bro. Root on top of the 
fence in regard to that wheat’ mill;” but E. 
France has got him leaning on the other side 
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now. You men up there in the North do not 
seem to have much confidence in your fellow- 
man. I am inclined to believe every thing I 
hear. I will make one more statement and try 
to prove my former ones; and if Ido not get 
some evidence on my side, then I am done. 

Friend Root, do you know that our common 
house-martins that make their appearance 
every spring, when they leave in the fall and 
go to their winter quarters settle on a kind of 
rush (just like a swarm of bees on a limb), un- 
til the rush bends down and lets them sink into 
the water and there they stay all winter ina 
dormant condition ? Of course, you do not be- 
lieve it, as you did not readily believe the story 
of the little snakes running imto their mother’s 
mouth. You seem to think nothing can live 
any length of time in and out of the water, 
Now as to the evidence: 1. I will refer you 
with this bird tale to A. J. Cook; 2. If there 
are any snapping-turtles in your little creek at 
Medina, take one out and keep it 24 hours, and 
then tickle it on the nose with your finger, and 
report results. 

A. B. Baird’s bees can puncture grapes and 
hull wheat. Take one dozen bunches of good 
ripe and sound Concord grapes, and mash up 
half the bunches, and set them all together be- 
fore your bees, and watch the result. Let the 
truth come, Bro. Root. 

Yes, A. B. Baird’s bees can bite. I bought 
mea Gray’s covered feeder of A. I. Root, and the 
saw had left a stringy substance in the entrance 
uncut, Which the bees bit out in a short time. 
They also bit one of my hives in the entrance 
until it was larger. E. France will say ** mice” 
again. Well, friend F., if bees will suck chilled 
brood as dry as chips, why can they not suck 
a chicken as dry asa eK 6 also? 

J. D. WHITTENBURG. 

Marshfield, Mo., May 9. 


| We will not attempt to dispute your state- 
ments, beecause—because you are a better joker 
than the rest of us. Say, do those martins stay 
in the water dormant for ever ?] E. R, 

{I am well aware that bees can bite sufficient- 
ly to enlarge the entrance to their hives, as 
they do sometimes where they are made care- 
lessly too small. I have also seen robbers work 
ata crack until they cut away wood enough so 
they could manage to squeeze through it; and 
I have been for years pretty well satisfied that 
bees do, at least occasionally, manage to get 
into certain kinds of grapes. Perhaps they 
push in between the skin and stem, and thus 
get an opening. I believe, however, this. does 
not often happen; and it is usually confined to 
the sweetest varieties of grapes, such as are 
grown in California, together with the Dela- 
wares and some other varieties grown aoe) 


or 
EXTRACTING-CASES. 





SHALLOW EXTRACTING-FRAMES VS. THE FULL- 
DEPTH L, FRAME; THE BEE-ESCAPE NOT 
A SUCCESS. 





Iam free to say that I can’t understand why 
so many large producers of extracted honey 
still use full-sized Langstroth supers. When I 
remember what time it has taken to lift out 
frame by frame, shake them and brush off the 
bees, ete., what difticulty I had when the honey- 
flow suddenly ceased. and robbers were trouble- 
some, I can hardly think now of getting along 
with my increased number of colonies without 
shallow supers. 

The main advantage of shallow supers is, 
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that I take off the whole super at once, and do 
this nearly as quick as anybody can take out g 
single frame. For two men it takes hardly ap 
hour in the morning to wheel all the supeys 
into the honey-house. We can extract during 
the day. and in half an hour they are set back 
on the hive in the evening. With the fy). 
story supers one man had to work all day in the 
apiary, and had not much time to take a rest jf 
the other fellow at the extractor were to be 
kept busy. We now do all the outside work jy 
the cool morning and evening. Surely he who 
still uses a full-story super has never tried aq 
shallow one. 

It seems that the idea is prevailing. that. 
with shallow supers, the honey must remain on 
the hive till the honey-flow is over. I do pot 
do so, but extract the most of the honey during 
the honey-flow. I storify the supers in so fay 
that the extracted combs are set just over thi 
honey-board (mostly queen-execluding), and the 
super on top is taken off only for extracting 
If we use three supers for every strong colony, 
we take off capped honey from top, and al! the 
uncapped* honey remains in the hive till we 
come along again to the same hive. |! the 
time the bees have plenty of empty combs. and 
we can extract as quickly as the bees bring in 
the honey. All this is impossible with a two- 
story Langstroth hive. Here you must extract 
capped and uncapped, thick and thin honey, 
because both kinds are in the same frame, and 
nevertheless the bees have sometimes not emp- 
ty cells enough. By the shallow-super system 
we have no danger from swarms, and do not 
have to fuss with taking out queens, etc., a la 
France. 

In getting the bees out of the supers we use 
Heddon’s plan, smoking them down. If the 
honey is capped we have no difficulty in doing 
it. and Ican easily take off as many supers as 
the assistant can wheel into the honey-house, 
but if the case contains uncapped honey. or, 
still worse, some brood, the bees will not readily 
leave the super; and that is one of the reasons 
I want a queen-excluding honey-board. The 
few bees remaining in the supers will escape 
from the honey-house. I tried the shaking-out 
plan, butit made little difference in the number 
of bees remaining in the super. 

Bee-escapes did not work with me. Some- 
times the bees are very slow in leaving a super: 
but even if the escapes would work all right all 
the time, I would not use them; {ft is too much 
work for me to handle the supers so often. 
When I lift off a super to slip the eseape under 
it, can just as well set it on a wheelbarrow 
and save a second lifting. 

You will say in your foot-note to this article. 
* That’s old.” I know it is; but what I wish to 
know is, why do youin your price list recom- 
mend a two-story hive for extracting? Why 
do you not add 5%g-inch-high frames and cor- 
responding cases to your Dovetailed hive”? In 
1889, page 190, you say, “Our dovetailed supers 
can be used for the half-depth bodies if cesir- 
ed.”’ But you never offered frames for this 
purpose. By the way, I think these supers 
would be too shallow. I use frames 5% inches 
high, because this size is just right for my Il- 
inch extractor, and the supers can be mave of 
six-inch lumber, without waste. It is not too 
deep to smoke out the bees, and ashallow frame 
would cost more for the same comb surface. 
have used these cases for five years with com- 
mon hanging frames; but I think now they can 
be improved by using closed-end frames. _ 

Here let me add afew words in regarc to 
closed-end frames. The hives I got from you 


this winter contain swarms now, and s0)iv 0 
my old frames I have changed to closed-end 
As yet, I am very well pleased with 


frames. 
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the handling of these frames. If, by and by, the 
frames are not too much glued to the walls of 
the hive. this style of frame will have many 
advantages over the hanging or swinging 
frame. 1 confess I was prejudiced against 
these frames, I am experimenting now with 
some other frames and hives, and can’t tell as 
yet Which kind I shall prefer: but Iam sure, 
with out-apiaries, I must have fixed frames. 
L. STACHELHAUSEN. 
Selma, Texas, May, 1891. 


Thanks for your valuable suggestions. Your 
ideas will dovetail very nicely with those of 
Mr. Heddon in regard to his shallow closed-end 
frames. The Dadants use half-story extract- 
ing-supers, and their frame is six inches gm 

o. R. R. 














LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 


SEATS FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


SEATS FOR EVERYBODY WHEN TIRED OUT, OR 
IN A STATE OF FEEBLE HEALTH. 





Mr. Root:—When you spoke of seats in the 
apiary and in ourworkrooms, you touched upon 
a secret of suecess Which, if followed out by all, 
especially women, would make this nation a 
happier and much more thrifty people. A half, 
or. at least,a third of our women, complain they 
can't do their housework without great weari- 
ness; and many are obliged. to hire help who 
otherwise would not, if they would just act 
upon that little hint of yours of sitting down to 
talk, or sitting down to do such work as could 
beas easily done sitting down asin standing up, 
and then we could keep rested. No one shouie 
keep on his feet until trembling and tired, but 
keep within his strength, and then his strength 
would increase; but if worked to exhaustion, it 
sooner or later brings on weakness and disease. 
If sitting down does not give complete rest, then 
lie down each day, more or less. We make bet- 
ter wives and mothers if not overworked. The 
mind is much clearer, and the: nerves steadier; 
the sharp answer is not half so apt to be spoken, 
and we speak louder. so we do not so often have 
to be asked over what we say; and if asked 
over, we are not so apt to give an impatient 
sound to our voices, but more gentle and sweet. 
If mothers and wives can keep sweet-tempered, 


ittells upon the whole household; for children 
are Very apt to aet and speak as mother acts. 
and husband to answer back as spoken to, and 
the he'p to be eross and disobliging. Even the 
little ‘ufant is sometimes thought to be cross 
and ful, when it is the mother who is much 
w | », for mother is too tired. Oh if we 
could realize each day that it is not all of life to 
live at each day weare building for eternity, 
and building is the lives with whom we 
con contact. how much more careful would 
we he he right, as it is more what we are 
thar ‘ we do that tells for God! We must 
hay is in our lives as the ruling principle. 
LANT HONEY-BEARING TREES. 

So -or 15 years ago Mr. Axtell and myself 
thous strongly of planting out a basswood 
gro\ our bees; but one day, while reading 
In a iournal, one writer said it would not 
pay tie person Who put out such a grove, as he 
Wold never live to see his bees gather honey 
from grove he would set out. The conse- 
{lence sas, we dropped the idea and did not 
seithem ont, aS it Was not so convenient to ob- 
tain such trees. We now wish we had such a 


grove. vad T think it would pay us, though 


basswood-blossoms are seldom rich with honey 
in this locality; but we might as well set out 
honey-bearing trees as those that produce no 
honey, as some years they might yield honey, if 
other years they did not. Our advice would be, to 
plant honey-producing trees. 

GLOVES. 

Bees sting my hands worse with cotton gloves 
than if bare-handed. The soft springy nature 
of a cotton glove always seemed to me to anger 
them; and old kids that have been worn for 
some time, I think have a smell the bees do not 
like, and they sting worse with than without 
them. Once, a good many years ago,1 got tired 
of the stings, and thought to try buckskin 
gloves; but so many bees left their stings in 
the gloves, I pitied the bees asit killed so many. 
I pulled the gloves off, and have never worn 
buckskin since. I never use any covering to 
my hands ‘unless it be a cotton’ cloth wrapped 
low down over my wrist, down over the backs 
of the hands, as far as _ possible, and of a thick- 
ness that the stings can’t reach through. The 
stings which the bees thrust in as they try to 
crawl under such a cloth are always the worst 
to be borne, as we can’t pull them out so quiek- 


y. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 
Roseville, Il., May 15. 


{My good friend Mrs. A., it almost startles me 
sometimes to see how exactly your experience 
coincides with my own, and to find that you 
have passed through the samesortof trials that 
Ihave. It is not only better ** wives and moth- 
ers” when they are not overworked. but I am 
inclined to think that fathers might be improv- 
ed quite a little, if they would take the trouble 
to sit down when exhausted, so as to recuperate 
their strength. There is a whole sermon, and a 
practical one. in your remarks about taking 
care of our bodily health and strength, so that 
we are better prepared to exercise the virtue of 
patience. But there is another side to this 
matter of seats, and one that I rather dislike to 
speak of. but perhapsit might be well to recog- 
nize it here. We sometimes meet with lazy peo- 
ple who insist on sitting down and shirking re- 
sponsibility when they are not tired. Provid- 
ing seats for such would be only ministering to 
their laziness. <A little careful observation, 
however, with Christian love in our hearts, will 
readily enable us to judge pretty accurately. | 
become thoroughly tired out almost every day: 
but somehow I have the faculty of resting 
quickly. Sometimes sitting down for only five 
minutes, and occupying myself with some work 
that can be done in a sitting position, rests me 
so thatI am ready toclimb stairs again, and 
hurry from one room to another, and enjoy it 
too. Now. then, let us all remember that we 
ean do Christ’s work by furnishing or suggest- 
ing, or providing seats for those we love, and 
we ought to love everybody around se 2 
4k. . ry 


ra i 
THE BEES AT DR. MILLER’S. 





AN INTERESTING REPORT. 





Our bees are in splendid condition, and nearly 
all our colonies are ready for the harvest, which 
we expect to begin in about a week, there being 
some clover in bloom now, May 26. Only one 
colony in the Wilson apiary of 92 colonies has 
less than five frames of brood, and most of them 
have from 6 to 8 frames. 

TI want to tell you a little about how we have 
strengthened them. Some of our colonies were 
very strong early in the season; in fact, they 
were all in good condition, no sign of spring 
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dwindling. When the queen was crowded for 
room to lay in these strong colonies (they usu- 
ally had from 6 to 8 frames of brood before she 
was crowded much), we went to each of them, 
first found the queen, placed the frame with 
her on in an empty hive, then took one or two 
frames of brood with adhering bees, generally 
taking only one frame, unless very much crowd- 
ed. giving them empty combs in place of those 
taken, returned the frame with the queen, 
when they were all right for about a week, 
when we had to take from them again. 

When colonies have only two or three frames 
of brood they build up very slowly, often seem- 
ing to stand perfectly still. When they have 
only a little patch of breod in one or two 
frames, as a general rule they may as well be 
broken up, for they do not pay for the time you 
spend on them. It took me a good while to 
learn this; and how I used to beg that they 
might be turned over to me! Now lexperience 
quite a feeling of relief when they are disposed 
of. Mrs. Harrison expressed my sentiments ex- 
actly when she found that the bees of. her 
weakling had ** betaken themselves to pastures 
new,” 

The best colonies to build up are those having 
five frames of brood; but the trouble is, you 
will be obliged to take from them so soon et 
it makes a great deal of work: and if left en- 
tirely alone they will be all right in time for 
the harvest. We wished to avoid all extra 
work, so we decided to begin with those having 
brood in three frames. Going to the first colo- 
ny that had only three brood, we removed all 
the combs until we came to the brood, and gave 
it four frames of brood with adhering bees. 
After we had strengthened all the colonies that 
had only three brood, we filled up those having 
only four. 

We have never experienced any difficulty in 
uniting bees in the way I have mentioned, and 
in no case has the queen been harmed by it. 
We have always taken the precaution, however, 
never to put two frames, taken from the same 
hive, together. If they were put in the same 
hive, we always placed a frame taken from an- 
other colony between them. Sometimes, if it 
was diffcult to find the queen. the frame of 
brood was taken without the adhering bees, in 
which case it was given to a colony having four 
or five brood, so that it should be well cared for. 

Mrs. Harrison, I should like to know in what 
condition your combs are when you want to use 
them, that you set in your cellar to wait for 
that swarm. I very much fear that, if they 
were left in our cellar until swarming time, we 
should find them pretty well riddled with 
worms, besides being somewhat musty. I won- 
der whether the difference is in the cellars, or 
does swarming time come earlier at Peoria? 

Just as soon as we can, after our bees are out 
of the cellar, we see that our extra combs are 
all given to the bees to take care of. An extra 
story is filled with these combs, and placed 
under one of the strongest colonies. The bees 
clean them up nicely, and they are soft and 
sweet when we want to use them. 

Marengo, Ill. EmMaA WILSON. 


|My good friend Emma, I have been through 
the same kind of experience; and after having 
practiced it two or three years, it became quite 
questionable to me whether robbing Peter to 
pay Paul was just the thing or not. There is 
one — certain, however: We can, by this 
means, often save valuable queens that would 
surely be lost otherwise; and we think it always 
pays us, without question, to watch carefully. 
that neither our imported queens nor our select 
tested are suffered to die. Years ago somebody 
suggested that the queens that let their colonies 
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down toa teacupful did not amount to much 
any way. But I know this is not true: for 
queens rescued from these little remnants oftey 
prove to be equal to any in the apiary.| 
ee oO 


THE USES OF AN UMBRELLA AMONG THE 
BEES. 





HOW TO HIVE A SWARM WITH IT. 





Mrs. Harrison’s umbrella on a staff is a good 
thing to use if itis not too windy; but an um- 
brella to catch up and carry around with me 
whenever my hands are at liberty, is one of my 
greatest comforts. On extremely hot days we 
always have them handy, and I often make use 
of them in swarming time to hive bees. Our 
queens are all clipped, but the swarms wil! 
sometimes cluster; and although I know they 
will return in time, I don’t wait long, but take 
a few from the cluster and start them in. As 
our trees are mostly small, they can usually be 
reached from the ground. or with a step-ladder. 
I often turn my umbrella upside down, and 
shake part of the cluster in it, and take them 
to the hive where the queen is. 

One day last summer a swarm came out just 
as a shower was coming up; and instead of re- 
turning to find their queen they clustered close- 
ly onasmall apple-tree. ‘The rain came in- 
mediately; it was cool, and the bees were being 
washed off on the ground. I thought they 
should go home, but they could not fly. They 
had no umbrella, so I loaned them mine. | 
shook them into it. and, taking it to the hive, | 
»0ured out what I could, and turned the um- 
rella down on the hive and left them to 
goin at their leisure, which they did, and! 
presume were much obliged, for they made no 
more trouble, and were one of my best colonies 
that season. 


THE RECORD-BOOK A GREAT CONVENIENCE. 


Another great help is the record-book. It 
saves much opening of hives, and from it much 
of the work can be planned in the house. [aim 
to know, as nearly as possible, the exact condi- 
tion of each colony during the working season. 
I shall be glad to have suggestions for siinpli- 
fying this record, especially in numbering, as! 
start out this season with amew book, and a 
new hundred in numbers. I have been in the 
habit of giving the new number to the prime 
swarm; but as the old hive is moved to « new 
location, it changes the number of location and 
queen. Now, it seems to me the old hive, with 
its young bees, young queen, and new location, 
should be the new colony. To be sure, you 
would have to change the number on the old 
hive: but that should never be affixed perma- 
nently, as we are apt to change them about for 
one reason or another, and that would be easier 
than to remember that this stand and queen 
used to be No. 40 and now is No. 80. How do 
you do it. any: way ? S. M. Stow. 

South Evanston, Ill., May 27. 


[Dr. Miller or Miss Wilson can doubtless tell 
a good deal about record-books. Dr. M. has @ 

sculiar system, and a code of shorthand of 
his own. He explained the whole to me while 
at Marengo last fall. Perhaps he or his assist 
ant will tell us about it. Say (Mrs.) 5.—ex 
cuse me if I put you in the wrong department— 
you have originated a new and useful function 
for the umbrella. Why don’t you patent! it- 
not the umbrella but the function? Joking 
aside, the umbrella might answer excellently 
for catching a cluster of bees just shaken off a 
limb. ]} E.R. 
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TO MAKE HONEY CANDY. 

J. B. Weber wishes to make honey candy. If 
put into dishes which have contained candied 
honey the process will be hastened. 

HATS, GLOVES, AND VEILS. 

For gloves [like a stocking-leg with thumb 
and hand covered with denim. The fingers 
are free, the hands do not tan, and the bees 
ean not sting through them. They do not offer 
to sting the ends of the fingers. ‘ 

To make the hat-brim broader without the 
inconvenience Of a broad straw brim, take 
straw-colored paper and cutitin strips about 
iwoinches wide. Plait, and baste around the 
prim. [ could hardly do without it. Three- 
quarters of a yard of mosquito-netting, with 
brussels net for the face, a rubber at the top to 
fitthe hat-erown, and a string at the bottom to 
fasten about the neck, makes a good and cheap 
veil. 

SEALING HONEY. 

Why do not my bees seal honey promptly? 
They were gathering honey, though slowly. 
They were strong enough to swarm. We ex- 
amined honey again and again, each time de- 
ciding that it must be left a little longer to com- 
plete the sealing. At last it was browned. 
GARDENING. 


lam very glad that the ladies have a depart- 
ment in GLEANINGS. I very much wish that 
they would respond to Mr. Root’s request that 
they tell us how they enjoy stirring the mellow 
soil, and watching the plants grow. I find the 
soil heavy and hard to work. If I would see 
the plants grow, I must wage an unceasing 
war against weeds, insects, droughts, and frost. 
We had quite a hard freeze last night, and 
have been hard at work to-night covering 
plants with straw and paper. We think Paris 
green the best remedy for the striped cucum- 
ber-bug. Last year our first tomatoes brought 
eight cents a peat I should like to know 
whether any of the ladies can dress so as to do 
real work in the garden, and yet be presentable 
when callers arrive. 

You mention a book on tomatoes as being the 
only one. I will send you a copy of one written 
by Fk. Fk. Smith, then of Aurora. He is now 
raising roses, His greenhouses are at the cor- 
ner of O7th St. and R. I. R. R., Chicago, near the 
Cook Co. Normal. I think this book a good one. 
My favorite tomatoes are Ignotum for early, 
and Livingston’s beauty. LirBBre WILLIAMS. 

Delavan, Wis., May 26. 


Yes. my good friend, it is emphatically true 
in gardening, that ** there is no excellence with- 
out great labor.” This matter of dress for gar- 


deners. both men and women, is one that inter- 
ests When I get right down to business 
With tie plants, not only my boots but my 
cloth ‘ generally looks quite unpresentable. 
Peopic willeome along and ask me all sorts of 
questions about A. I. Root. Sometimes they 
venture the remark that he must be a queer 
Sorto! venius, until [begin to think I can not 
long uscientiously avoid telling them that 
lam ‘i« very chap himself. Iam exceedingly 
oblig.| to you for the tomato-book, for it plain- 
'v ind@seates that friend Smith is a real live gar- 


dener, cad loves to make things grow. ] 


COUNTRY COUSIN’S EXVERIENCE. 


Wi i ladies kindly allow a “ country cous- 
fal ‘0 “iter their Conversazione? I, also, have 
elt onesome and disappointed’? when 


GLEAN Yas arrived without a “piece” from 
poo of my favorites—Mrs. Harrison and 
have kept Italian bees with 


Mrs, \xtell. 
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moderate success, ten years. I never wear any 
thing on my hands while working with bees, 
and get but few stings during a season. I must 
have free use of my hands and fingers. I re- 
move propolis with hot water, soap, and am- 
monia. I cover tan with gloves or mits when I 
o to church, Sunday-school, ete. I wear a 
ficht-colored calico dress, gingham apron and 
sunbonnet, all well peek. om | and smoothly 
ironed. My oversleeves are fastened above the 
elbow, and drawn closely around the wrist. I 
seldom have to hive a swarm, as I try to keep 
al] my queens clipped. I could not sit down, 
nor get down on my knees, and handle frames 
with bees, on account of rheumatism, of which 
the stings have not entirely cured me; there- 
fore I have my hives stand on benches twenty 
inches high, under the shade of very large ap- 
ple-trees. I enjoy standing erect while at 
work. When very tired I go into the house and 
lie down. Mrs. MARY HUNTER. 
Vicksburg, Mich., May 10. 








MAY 15TH GLEANINGS ; ONE OF THOSE LARGE 
BEE-APRONS. 

I received the May 15th GLEANINGs last even- 
ing, and I could not close my eyes until eleven 
o’clock, as it was so interesting. We generally 
get our mail in the evening; and you may be 
sure that, when GLEANINGS comes, it is a late 
hour when our eyes are closed. 

Iam going to try my hand at bee-work this 
season. We have moved our apiary of over 100 
colonies into the heavy basswood; and if good 
“are and strong colonies is all that is needed this 
rear I think we shall get a good crop of honey. 
] notice the bee-keeping friends are expecting a 
favorable season. 

APRONS. 

Ihave some of those large aprons, such as 
Miss Wilson speaks of, but mine are made of 
heavy shirting. I think I shall like the materi- 
al better than any thing spoken of in GLEAN- 
INa@s, as they look nicer, and are much easier 
laundried. Speaking of washing reminds me 
that perhaps all ladies who do their own wash- 
ing may not know the benefit of using kerosene. 
If a tablespoonful is put into the suds they are 
to be soaked in or rubbed through, the ease 
with which the dirt comes out is surprising. 

I have not selected my gloves yet, and am 
still at a loss to know what kind to get. al- 
though I have watched GLEANINGS closely on 
that subject. 

I make our own foundation. Last year was 
my first experience in that line or in any work 
concerning the apiary. I did not undertake todo 
any thing in regard to handling the bees, but I 
am going to make their acquaintance next 
week, and show my husband what help I can 
be in the yard. I know he will appreciate it, 
as he has kept bees so long without a wife’s 
help. See, F. T. HALL. 

Prairie Farm, Wis., May 21. 


GIVE, AND IT SHALL BE GIVEN UNTO YOU. 

Friend Root:—The text, *‘ Give and it shall 
be given unto you,’ and your writings have 
ealled forth this note. I think, and know by 
experience, that the more we give the more we 
shall receive. Nearly two years ago I was left 
alone, with the responsibility of making our 
living from 35 acres, and “Sige up two chil- 
dren for God. Of all we sell, we lay by a tenth 
for benevolent purposes, and have enough more 
to use ourselves than if we gave nothing to the 
cause of Christ. I work and plan as much as 
the next woman, doing all our work that we 
may have means to give. I have 12 colonies of 
bees, and keep bee - supplies, make founda- 
tion, milk two cows, keep sheep, pigs, etc., and 
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our heavenly Father has blessed all our under- 

takings. Now, dear sisters in the ladies’ de- 

partment, let us be liberal, and give to the 

cause of Christ as well as to spend for our own 

good. Mrs. Eva HOLE. 
Ripleyville, O., May 20. 








HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 








PROSPECTS NEVER BETTER THAN NOW; HOW 
THE ITALIANS CAME OUT AHEAD 
IN THE RACE. 

The prospects for a honey crop were never 
better than now. The season has been a little 
backward, with considerable chilly weather. 
We had no pollen until April 6. and our colonies 
were very weak—mere nuclei. I lost 20 from 
starvation. We had noswarms last year. The 
Italians fared much better than the blacks, and 
nearly every one of those which perished were 
blacks and hybrids. 

GLEANINGS OF 8 YEARS AGO AND GLEANINGS 
OF TO-DAY. 

While looking to-day at a section I bought of 
you eight years ago. I took it out of a wide 
frame. I thought to myself.** Whata change!” 
for it looked rough and dark compared with 
what you make now. And while looking at 
GLEANINGS to-day I see your subscription list 
is about three times as large as when I first 
subscribed, or more, and still increasing. When 
Ernest got married you stated that you had a 
“swarm in winter.” I had a notion right then 
toask youif you had given it foundation. I 
see you did, for Ernest keeps right with the 
bee-business, and I think a good bee-man is 
awake to every invention. I am pleased that 
you are so mindful as to illustrate those things, 
for the most illiterate can read pictures. I 
would say, that the prospects for fruit, hay, 
and cereals, are excellent. E. B. MorGAN. 

Lueas, Ia., May 27. 


HATCHING OUT QUEEN-CELLS IN THE POCKET. 
It is doubtless no novelty to you, but it may 
possibly be interesting to some of the readers of 
GLEANINGS, that I succeeded in hatching sev- 
eral fine Italian queens by cutting out the cells 
and keeping them in a small box in my pocket. 
The cells were, of course, capped over before I 
took them out. Ido not know any thing about 
handling bees, excepting what I learn from 
your A B C,and the little experience of this 
spring; but I am trying to save my Italian 
ew. and know of no other way practicable 
or me. 1. G. OTIs. 
Clifton, Va., June 1. 


{Friend O., the same thing has been done be- 
fore, and is described in our back volumes. A 
shallow tin box—a tobacco-box for instanee— 
seems to be what is needed. Putin a little soft 
cotton, to keep the cell or cells from tumbling 
about. Then put the box in your inside vest 
pocket, keeping it so close to your body that it 
will remain just about the temperature of your 
body. Such a queen-nursery will do very well. 
It is always at hand for examination; and 
when you find a hive that needs a queen, the 
queen is right with you without running after 
her. Iam inclined to _— the idea ought to 
be in use more than it is. 


AN APIARY FROM A SMALL BEGINNING. 


Four years since,in July, I bought of youa 
queen and one pound of bees. They lived nice- 
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ly through the following winter. The ney 
year they grew strong, but did not swarm, Th 
second year they cast one good swarm. Las 
year, while located at Fredonia, Kan., the two 
colonies both swarmed in April. In the follow. 
ing months both the original colonies aud their 
April swarms cast swarms. so that. in the fal], 
I ote nine colonies of beautiful Italian bees, 4) 
from the one queen and one pound of bees, 
Last year I sold nearly $50.00 worth of bees and 
honey, and retained two colonies with which to 
begin business here in a new home. My two 
colonies seem to be rapidly increasing. but have 
not yet cast aswarm. I fear this Jocality is no 
favorable to bee culture. N. V. Moone. 
Yates Center, Kan., May 25. 


A NEAT WIRE STAPLE INSTEAD OF A HEAVY) 
STONE TO HOLD THE COVER DOWN. 

For some years I have used heavy stones to 
hold my covers down to keep the winds from 
blowing them off until I got sick of that. 1 now 
use a Wire bent as shown, the width being °, 
in., and the length 14 in. But the Jengt) 
may be varied. Take anaw! " and bore a hole 
a little slanting from the bottom. They 
stick in the wire on each side of the hive. They 
work all right. and do away with lifting a ston 
every time I want to examine a hive. 

BEN. FRANKLIN. 

Franklinton, N. Y., May 22. 


[Very good, friend F.; but isn’t it a big nui- 
sance to be pulling those staples out and put- 
ting them back in again? The first Simplicity 
hives were hinged, and a little hook fastened to 
the cover like a box or chest. ] 

HAS TO STOP BEE-KEEPING BECAUSE BEES 

DESTROY FRUIT. 

I have been thinking I must stop GLEANINGs 
because I can’t keep bees here, they destroy so 
much fruit. I kept one stand over. They have 
swarmed five times, and are now all bringing 
in honey from the sage. But before the ripen- 
ing of fruit I have to kill them. They are my 
pets, and I hate to kill them. I will inclose a 
dollar for GLEANINGS. I must have it a little 
longer. 

TANGLE-FOOT CLOVER. 

I inclose a slip of what they call * tangle-foot 
clover.” It is in blossom five or six montis, 
and the bees work on it from morning ti!! night. 
The mountains in this part of the country are 
covered with it. If you ever come to California 
again while I live, ] want to see you. When 
you were at El Cajon you were only ten miles 
from me. I am now 73 years old, and preach 
twice every Sunday. A. Bixny. 

Dehesa, Cal., May 1. 





SITTING DOWN TO WORK THE HUBBARD 
SECTION-PRESS. 

I note what you say about having to stand up 
to work my section-press. Please set the ma- 
chine on the floor, and, after arranging « seat 
the right height, sit down and go to work, and 
see how you like it. I fully appreciate the com- 
plimentary notices you have given the press. 

G. K. Huse. rp. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., May 20. 


LOOFT’S HOME-MADE SECTION-FORMER: AN 
EXCELLENT, MACHINE. 

I want to bear my testimony to the exce!icnece 
of the section-press described in GLEANINGS. 
May 15, invented by C. G. Looft. I made one, 
and it isa daisy. I think it amply pays me lor 
one year’s subseription to GLEANINGS. 

Fulton, Mo., May 27. H. 8S. Hueerit. 
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HOSE CAKES FROM JAPANESE BUCK- 
WHEAT TASTED BITTER. 

| think | can explain how the buckwheat 
eakes spoken of by friend Hann_ tasted bitter, 
for | had a similar experience. The bitter taste 
somes from the bran that is left in the flour if 
buckwheat was not perfectly dry when 
eyound. ‘That taste will be more pronounced if 
“ie cakes are Kept a little too long on the grid- 
jies. When lhad my buckwheat ground last 
fy!| it was a little damp, and lots of the flour 
went with the bran. We tried the shorts, or 
middlings. for cakes; and, while the fowr was 
all right. the cakes made with the shorts had 
that bitter taste. The great trouble with the 
Japanese is the size of the grain, which is too 
large for most mills. I. H. Putnam, of Riven 
Fails. Wis. Who owns a mill, told me that, 
when grinding Japanese buckwheat, he put up 
,spout to bring baek the grain that was car- 
ried over and would have been lost, and so got 
4 better yield than with the common kind. 

GUSTAVE Gross. 
Hillsborough, Wis., May 22. 
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SPRAYING TREES; TWO HORSES KILLED BY 
EATING THE GRASS UNDER THE TREES. 

For the benefit of others I thought I would 
report the fact. of a neighbor losing two valua- 
ble horses by their eating grass a short time in 
an orchard where there had been spraying done. 

Nokomis, Il., May 23. E. S. SANDFORD. 


We sent the above to Prof. Cook, who re- 
plies: 

Ifthis be true, the Paris green was used al- 
together too strong, or else, more likely, was 
spilled. It should never be used stronger than 
ilb. to 200 gallons of water. Then it may be 
used very thoroughly, and still will do no harm. 
| experimented very thoroughly two years ago, 
and proved positively that there was no danger. 
lam willing to turn my horse into any orchard, 
if properly and cautiously sprayed. Of course, 
we can never be too cautious in using such vir- 
went poisons. Isprayed trees with a mixture 
twice as strong as should be used, then penned 
hungry sheep under some which I sprayed 
thrice: cut grass very close, and fed it to my 
horse, and this grass was all eaten in a few 
minutes. This I did twice, and I had thick 
papers under two trees, which caught all the 
poison. This was analyzed, and a poisonous 
dose was not found in all that fell. Thus it will 
be seen that I have reason for my faith. Sol 
say again, if this report be true, the cause lay 
in improper spraying or terrible carelessness. 

A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich., May 29. 


lik USE OF THE WORD ‘ FRIEND,” ETC. 
_ i think those who have been born and reared 
a Great West” will not object to being 
called © friend.” 
MY POTATOES. 


One cay while preparing dinner I cut off the 
ends of potatoes containing long sprouts. I re- 
moved all but one, and then planted them in a 
large ower-pot, Which I had previously half 
filled With fresh horse manure, beaten down 
and covered with rich earth. I took them into 
the houev-house during cool nights. They re- 
Mained only a few days in the pot, as my hus- 
band disliked to see me carrying them around, 
and I sor them out in the garden. But, how 


they hove grown, being far ahead of others 

Plante’ in the open ground about the same 

ume; Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria, Til, May 11. 


[hve noticed, Mrs. H., that there has been 
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considerable discussion in regard to the word 
* friend.” Now, why not let each one act ac- 
cording to his own pleasure and feelings? I 
like to address my neighbors as “ friends” in 
the way I have been accustomed to do; and I 
suppose there is a general agreement so far. 
When it comes to an enemy, however, or some- 
body with whom you have had disagreement, 
is it eonsistent or wise to address such a one as 
friend? I presume I gotinto the way of so do- 
ing in trying to obey the injunction of the 
Scriptures, ** Love ye your enemies.” It is no 
easy task, I tell you, for me to love everybody; 
but when I have fought down rebellious feel- 
ings so that I have a real honest desire to love 
those who are unlovable, then I feel happy in 
telling them whatI feel in my heart. When I 
say “ friend’ so and sol do not by any means 
mean to convey the idea that they feel friendly 
toward me, but only that I feel friendly toward 
them, and feel an anxiety to do them friendly 
service. For instance, if some one is using to- 
bacco in a way that is very offensive and disa- 
greeable to me, I shall make very much _ better 
headway in inducing him to stop for the time 
being by addressing him as friend, and at the 
same time having a friendly feeling in my 
heart. I feel sure there is no hypocrisy about 
it; for when | absolutely can not feel friendly 
toward a person, I do not use the term; there- 
fore ‘t becomes an outward evidence to those 
about me that I have conquered wrong feelings 
toward them; and the word “friend” often 
helps me to accomplish difficult things, in the 
same way a good long stout crowbar helps us to 
move obstacles that we could not possibly stir 
without its use.—In regard to the potatoes, you 
have got the idea exactly, of getting early ones 
for the early market.—Here is something more 
in regard to the very matter of which we have 
been speaking: ] yeep Fes : & 
“FRIEND” OR “ SIR’’—WHICH ? 


Friend Root:—The question has come up in 
the American Bee Journal, p. 600, as to whom 
we should address as *‘friend.”” This question 
has puzzled me considerably, and I should like 
your views on it. There are editors and writers 
of bee-journals whom I am not pues ac- 

uainted with, but I have very friendly feelings 
or them. and should like to address them as 
“friends.” I am not personally acquainted 
with W. Z. Hutchinson or A. I. Root; but I al- 
ways address them as “ friend,’’ and they recip- 
rocate. 

There is another class of editors and writers 
whom I have no desire to address in this famil- 
iar way. Their writings show that, if you 
should meet them personally, they would be 
distant and reserved, at least on first acquain- 
tance. Some of our religious and agricultural 
sel ey address their subscribers as ‘dear 
friend,” and it does not seem out of place to me. 

W. P. AsPINWALL. 

Harrison, Minn., May 10. 





MORE HEALTH PAMPHLETS. 


Please let me have some more of your health 
pamphlets, as Dr. Hall is flooding this part of 
the country with his ct Ey eagion 9 pledge and cir- 
culars, and I am afraid he gets many a hard- 
earned dollar from poor people here. 

Mound City, Ill., May 13. M. R. KUEHNE. 





Iam using the Wilford Hall treatment, and 
have gained 15 Ibs. since using it. I find the 
best results by daily use. Dr. Hall has done the 
human family more good than any other living 
man, in my opinion. Long may he live to enjoy 
the fruits of his experience and labor. 

Nevada, O., May 19. B. F. SMITH. 
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THOSE STINGLESS BEES. 
Why don’t you tell the readers of GLEANINGS 
how you are succeeding with your stingless 
bees ? BERNARD REISMEYER. 
Henry. Il., May 19. 


{They all died within a month or six weeks 
after we received them. even during the hot 
weather. Our climate didn't seem to agree 
with them. They had plenty of stores too. | 
NOT BEES, BUT BOT-FLIES THAT EAT FROM 

THE SORES OF A HORSE, 

I would suggest that the bees(?) the gentle- 
man saw eating — on a horse were the bot- 
fly. which resemble bees a little. A neighbor 
complained to me last summer that my bees 
were bothering his horse in the stable. I found 
a few bot-flies. but no bees. I think filthy hab- 
its laid to the bees are caused by these insects 
and ignorant observers. 

Harry L. Dwieur. 

Friendship, N. Y. me June 6. 


CATTLE HAIR FOR WINTER PACKING, 


Last winter we packed two hives ie cattle 
hair. and promised to let you hear how they 
wintered. They are in fine saulition, I have 
put sections on. and they are working on them 
some. We are well pleased with our experiment, 
and have packed fifteen new chaff hives with 
hair. I should like to find some cheap hair felt 
to line a few of our Simplicity hives all around 
inside the lower story. would reduce them to 
eight frames. I think we could line extra bod- 
ies. and transfer bees without much trouble. 

Please don’t think we have an ax to grind, or 
that we are trying to sell hair. What we do 
want is a good winter packing that can be re- 
moved in the spring. Perhaps hair felt will 
prove just the thing. Merriam & BRopik, 

Tanners and Curriers. 

Warsaw, N. Y., May 2. 


ON THE TRACK. 


“Myself and My Neighbors” in May Ist 
GLEANINGS interested me very much, as the 
village of Elmore is only four miles from here. 
Mr. Eli Eoff is still living there. He is, very 
likely, a son of the Mr. Eoff you mention. It 
may interest you to hear that Elmore is some- 
times called the * City of Churches,” as there 
are eight there. I have, however, heard anoth- 
er name suggested for it, that would seem to 
indicate that,in spite of its churches, the 7th 
commandment is not observed as it should be. 

Woodville, O., June 4 Jno. F. NIEMAN. 


[Thank you, friend N. It will afford me great 
»yleasure to mail a copy of the above journal to 
Mr. Eoff. And, by the way, your town of 
Woodville isabout half way between Elmore 
and a little place called Pemberville. Thirty- 
three years ago I omitted to pay the sum of 50 
cents to a young man of nearly my own age, by 
the name of Byron Pember. I think his grand- 
father gave the town of Pemberville its name. 
If anybody can tell me where to find Byron 
Pember, or any of his people or relatives, I shall 
be very glad indeed to pay him back that 50 
cents, With compound interest. I do not say 
this because I wish to boast of my goodness, 
but because I believe it would be agrand thing 
for all of us to start a little wave in the way of 
dont Fromiger old and just debts. If it should take 
something of a boom, like the new water cure, 
what a grand thing it would be! Iam exceed - 
ingly glad to hear that Elmore has so many 
churches. In fact, there is seldom a lack of 
churches almost anywhere in our land, if we 
only look about us and hunt them up.) A. I. R. 
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NEW HONEY, AND THE BEST HONEY-FLOW [yx 
YEARS. 

My bees are doing fairly well—just coy. 
menced swarming. It is the best honey-tloy 
that we have had for several years. My hives 
are crowded with bees and honey.  T have some 
very nice white honey ready to market. 

Cherry, Ky., May 23. J.C. Hicks, 


Bees did well through fruit-bloom. Ty. 
rs tone is broken — and bee- keepers are |iope- 
ful. I don’t think I ever saw sueh a prospect 
for white clover. It has just commenced 4, 


bloom. Some bees have swarmed, The bees 
-here are mostly blacks; some have Italians. 
others hybrids. S. W. Berry. 


Guilford, O., 


QUR QUESTION- Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees 


May 25. 











QUESTION 187. Some years my bees store io 
surplus after clover, and some years they stor 
slowly for some time after. Would you advix 
me to keep on sections ready for any late flow 
if there is any, or would you take off all sec- 
tions at close of clover harvest and then extract 
if the brvood-combs become crowded ? 


Take off the sections and extract. 
New York. C. G. M. Doourrrie 


Breage alg the latter method ee be best. 
New York. C. P. H. Etwoon. 


I prefer to take off all sections, and extract 
the late slow crop. 
Louisiana. E. ¢ P. L. VIALLON. 


I would remove the sections and extract the 
surplus they might make. 
California. S. R. WILKIN. 


I generally keep on sections, so if a flow of 
honey occurs the bees are ready to take advan- 


tage of it. 
N. W. C. 


Illinois. 

Your latter suggestion is correct, because fall 
honey is generally dark; and dark comb honey 
is of poor sale. 

Ohio. S. W. C. F. Mura. 

I would take off all sections at the close of 
the clover, and extract after, if there is honey 


to spare. 
E. FRANCE. 


Wisconsin. S. W. 

You ought to red tad own judge in the mat- 
ter, and be directed by past a. 

Illinois. N. W. DANT & SON. 


If I had just a few bees I would do the first 
way; butif many, the latter; still, it’s pretty 
hard to tell. 

Illinois. N. C. C. MILLER. 


Take the sections off at the close of the ‘ile 
honey harvest. Save your late stores in the 
combs “a spring to build up with. 

Ohio. Ww. . R. BOARDMAN. 


I would remove all sections at the close o! 
clover bloom, and then watch proceedings: and, 
if necessary, I would put them on agai" if 
wanted the late honey in sections. 

Vermont. N. W. A. E. MAN! 


Iam not an expert at comb-honey produc ‘ion: 
but I would say, keep on the sections, as | don't 


Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
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fapey evtracting and daubing around with the 


hrood-nest, especially late in the season, 
Wisconsin. S. W. S. I. FREEBORN. 
Take off your seetions and sort them over. 

put those nearest finished on your best colonies, 


ict from the rest. It does not pay to 
comb honey when honey is coming in 


and © 


produce 


ery SIOWIY, 
Illinois. N.C. J. A. GREEN. 
If. on an average, the after-harvest is quite 
light. | think it would doubtless be wise to re- 
move sections and extract. If the harvest is 
good s easily discerned, and you can then 
put section-eases on. 
Michigan. C. A. J. Cook. 


The answer to this would depend entirely 
upon your market. Of late years, colored comb 
honey has been selling near enough to the pom 
of the white so that Ido not think it would pay 
to change from the produetion of comb to ex- 
tracted honey in the same season. 

Michigan. S. W. JAMES HEDDON. 


That depends upon what the fall flow is from, 
and What your market demands. If the late 
flow isdark honey, and your market demands 
light comb honey. I believe it would be better 
toextract the late flow, but, be careful and not 
overdo the matter. 

Ohio. N. W. A. B. MASON. 

| Jeave my seetions on till quite late. If re- 
moved to your loeation I should do the same 
until experienee taught me better. Somehow I 
don’t take much stock in the plan of getting a 
crop of extracted honey after a crop of comb 
honey. May be it’s all right, though. 

Ohio. N. W. EE. Hasty. 

Iam pleased with the Rhode Island plan— 
secure the first run of honey in sections, then 
put on extracting-supers. You thus avoid the 
trouble of having a quantity of half-drawn and 
half-tilled seetions. 

New York. E. RAMBLER. 

It seems to me, friends, that the answer to 
this question must depend on so many condi- 
tions that it is hard to get at an agreement. In 
some localities the dark buckwheat honey fol- 
lows close after the light-colored clover and 
linden ; and it surely does not pay to have both 
kinds in the same eattion--thak is,if we can 
avoid ii: therefore not only the locality, but 
the seasons, and the peculiar circumstances 
govern g er — in many ways, should all 
e consicered, 

















A COMPLAINT. 
WHA i THE RULES GOVERNING QUEEN- 
BREEDERS ? 

Mr. <oot:—One of your correspondents wish- 
estore column devoted to * growlers”’ in your 
valua iournal. I don’t think I should like 
to be « 1 cular contributor to that department; 
but if vays feltas Ido now, I should want 
some } sce to vent my feelings. During the 
first. we in May Isent for a queen to one of 
your rtisers, untested, to be delivered about 
the 2 { the month. I received word, stat- 
Ing the sseen would be shipped about the 20th, 
ora toy cays later. Itis a three-mile trip for 
te to 2) to the postoffice and back. I have 
been © times, 24 miles in all, on foot, besides 


losing «oasiderable time, and it is now the 2d 
: Jun As yet I have received no queen, nor 
teard any thing further from the firm. I pre- 
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sume the firm is reliable. and that I shall get a 
queen some time between now and next Christ- 
mas. although I paid a May price for it, and 
really needed it before the 25th of the month. I 
think I have been treated unfairly. What | 
should like to know is this: What are the gen- 
eral rules of breeders in shipping queens? Are 
May queens that are untested, shipped in June? 
Ifadealer can not furnish a queen on time, 
should he notify the customer or not? 
Easton, Wis., June 2. EUGENE HALSTEAD. 


{Friend H., lam glad you brought this mat- 
ter up. This is one of the great troubles in ad- 
vertising, and selling and buying perishable 
commodities. Where one lives right next door 
to the railroad station and express office. as we 
do, it is not so bad; but where it takes a trip of 
several miles to get to each mail or express 
train, then there is trouble. [ have just been 
overhauling our clerks. and ]1do not know but 
they thought me needlessly vehement by insist- 
ing that a postal card go to every customer on 
every train that carries his express shipments. 
These postals are to avoid needless trips, so far 
as may be. When a customer receives notice 
that his goods have been shipped. then he ean 
take a trip to the express office. and not before. 
Now in regard to mailing queens: A good many 
are advertising’ untested queens at 75 ets. each, 
and some for even less than that. How is it 
that we succeed in doing a large trade ata 
great deal higher prices?) Why.simply because 
our customers learn, sooner or later, that. if 
they order a queen of us, and pay our price, the 
queen goes back to them as quick as their card 
reached us; for.in facet, most of the time un- 
tested queens are stacked up on our table, 
ready for shipment. Last night the queen 
clerk went home a little earlier than usual; 
and after the last train of the day had left, I 
found the book-keepers had a letter in their 
hands, ordering four queens. They had so 
much to do they did not get time to look the 
matter up, and therefore these queens were one 
train later than they might have been. Was 
this a small matter? Well, even if it was. there 
was quite an overhauling among the clerks; 
and the one who opens the mail was instructed 
to give the queen clerk notice of all orders for 
queens whenever letters were so numerous that 
they could not all be opened until only a short 
time before the train leaves. The queen clerk 
was also directed to ascertain, before leaving 
the office, that no queen orders were on hand 
unfilled. Why, we very often open a letter or- 
dering goods by mail, at half-past four, and get 
the goods on the train as it passes our office at 
ten minutes after five. Now, this sounds a good 
deal like an advertisement of our business. In 
one sense it is; but my motive in explaining it 
to you as I have above, is, that you may copy 
our methods, so far as you can, and thus not 
only hold your customers, but get even better 
prices for your goods than you nowdo. You 
will do much more business by asking a dollar 
for your queens, and getting them off by return 
mail, than to advertise them for 50 cts., and use 
your patrons as friend H. tells about.. Perhaps 
it will help matters a little to have the name of 
our advertiser given in our next issue, who 
made a customer go 24 miles on foot for his 
queen, and did not get her, even then. If he 
has any explanation to make for such slackness 
in business, let him make the apology himself. 
In case he could not mail the queen at the time 
agreed upon, he certainly could have sent a 
postal card, to save our friend all this trouble; 
and if it were myself. I should tell friend H. to 
make out his bill for the 24 miles of travel, and 
I would pay it. In fact, that is just the way 
our business has been built up.| 
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OUR HOMES. 


Judgment will I also lay to the line, and righteous- 
ness to the plummet; and the hail shall sweep away 
the refuge of lies, and the water shall overflow the 
hidingplace.—ISAIAH 28:17. 

In our gardening operations—in fact, in our 
general work throughout our grounds—there is 
such a constant need of a string or a line that I 
keep balls of string scattered all over the prem- 
ises. When somebody wants to pick them up I 
say, * No, no! let it be right where itis. We 
wanta line so often that we ean not afford to 
run to the tool-house every time one is wanted.” 
A whole ball of hemp string costs only three 
cents: and itis cheaper to have them around in 
different places than to run after them. When 
we first commenced gardening I bought an ex- 
pensive line, with cast-iron reel and stake. 
This was very handy, it is true; but it took so 
much time to go after it that I got into the way 
of using just a simple string. Where they were 
left outin the rain and sun, these strings be- 
came rotten after a time, as a matter of course. 
But a rotten string will do excellent service if 
you do not pull it too hard. A man will be 
cutting a ditch, for instance: and as it is only a 
littke way—may be by the side of the roadway 
—he thinks he can doit well enough by his 
eye. The consequence is an ungainly and awk- 
ward piece of crookedness that pains me every 
time I see it. Now, even a rotten string would 
have saved this. It is just as easy to dig ina 
straight line asina esodhed one. In fact, it is 
easier and shorter. Butitseems hard for the 
average man to learn this. In our lessons in 
geometry one of the axioms was, that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points. 
Oh how I wish people could believe this! They 
believe it in the abstract; but when it comes to 
practical work, how we are pained constantly 
by crookedness and awkwardness—yes, when it 
would have been much easier to go straight! I 
have sometimes remonstrated at the crooked 
work. Then the man takes his spade and tries 
to straighten the ditch. Very likely he makes it 
worse. Then he suggests, “Oh! you want me 
to take it off a little here,do you?” Then he 
goes too far and makes it worse again. Very 
ikely he thinks 1am hard to please, and may 
be he says, ** Well, where is the place where it 
wants straightening?” I suppose I ought to 
answer mildly, but lam afraid I do not always 
do so: 

“My friend, neither you nor I nor any other 
man can tell what will make it straight and 
right, by simply squinting and tinkering at it 
here and there. he only thing that can be 
done is to stretch a line or string of some sort; 
then take your spade and cut down close to the 
string, being careful meantime that nothing 
crowds the string one way or the other. In 
fact, you must not hit the string with your 
spade. Let the string alone; and if it is drawn 
up just tolerably tight, it will of itself take the 
shortest distance between the two stakes—an 
absolutely straight line.” 

The line or string settles the’ matter—it is 
positive and conclusive. It is exactly right, 
and there can be no question about it. In fact, 
there is no opinion in regard to the matter. All 
the world is in agreement. There is a great 
deal that is uncertain and unsettled in this 
world; but there are at least a few things that 
are absolute and always true. In our lessons in 
geometry we had one that seemed to me then 
a piece of foolishness. It was something like 
this: * For illustration, let us suppose that a 
straight line is not the shortest distance be- 
tween two points, and that some other line 
would be shorter.”’ And then follows a demon- 
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stration. Of course, it ends in an absurdity. 
for it starts in one. This form of logic is calle 
a reductio ad absurdum., 


an attempt to make them straight. A few days 
ago I was invited to take a ride on our new 
railroad. The track was not only crooked side. 
wise, but it was crooked up and down: and we 


of Ohio. Oh whata contrast! On this grea 
thoroughfare the tracks are worn so brighit. that 
they were literally unbroken. bars of polished 
steel; and as they ran away off in the distance 
in either direction. they were so beautifully 
straight and true that it made a wonderfu! con- 
trast with the new road I had just been riding 
on. Now, I suppose these lines of rails have 
been for years just as accurate and beautifully 
straight as they are now; but I never noticed it 
before. The experience I had just been having 
with crookedness had enabled me to appreciate 
the straight line. May be some of you, my 
friends, may begin to suspect ere this, that my 
remarks are drifting toward something of more 
Ser ge than nice gardening or even skillful 
rai 
you before to-day that this is a world of crook- 
edness, crooked things, and crooked people. 
Saddest of all, perhaps, toa greater or lesser 
extent, we have crooked Christians. Whata 
thought! Lord, help usin our aspirations to- 
ward perfection. Now, the question confronts 
us, ‘“* Has the Christian a rule or plummet to 
shape his life by. as the gardener would shape 
his trenches? Has he a line that can be 
stretched so he may map out his pathway, and 
have it not only fair to look on in men’s sight, 
but tolerably fair and pleasing in the sight of 
the great God above?” Yes, I am sure he has; 
and the crookedness, like that with the garden- 
er, is because he forgets to apply his line. Itis 
because he tinkers in trying to make /imself 
straight—trying every thing first before he 
stretches the line of God’s holy word. You 
may say there are differences of opinion among 
even conscientious Christians. Yes, so there 
are; but not in things of very great import. 
The whole world agrees that a straight line, as 
I have said, is the shortest distance between 
two points. The whole world also agrees, oF 
at least claims to agree, to the oft-repeated 
hrase, that “honesty is the best policy “—at 
east, they say so in, words. Then why do they 
not say so more in actions? Is there any one 
among us whose actions indicate every hour 
and minute of his life that he = believes 
that honesty is the best policy ?_ Perha \ 
one says, * Look here. brother Root, why don't 
you yourself apply that line you have been 
telling us about, and so show us yoursel! a per- 
fectly straight Christian character?” | was 
really afraid, when I started out, that some of 
you would crowd me into just that corner. 


of course I should be honest in my reply, 10d! 
will try to be. Frankly, then, my dear friends, 
the reason why Iam nota better man (fan 
am, is (to tell the truth), that, for the tine, be- 
ing, I like a crooked line better than a straight 
one. In other words, when duty plain!y 0 
clearly draws a straight line for me to live by. 
inclination clamors so ag foe | that only 
crookedness comes of it all. Like the 

road, I have mapped out a line that is toler bly 









































We all admire straight lines where there js 


went up as one does in a boat over the waves, | 
and then down again. We were also rocked from 
side to side. Finally Isat at the back end of t 
the car, and looked back at the new track. |; } 
was not yet finished ready for rapid and hieayy , 
traffic. Finally we came toa railroad-crossing: 
and while they stopped briefly I took a look up 
and down one of our great railway lines— in fact, 
one of the first that was built through the State 


road building. It may have occurred to 


ps some 


ow, if honesty is the best policy in all things, 
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straight. This straight line, I hope and believe, 
jas this earth*for one of its stakes, and heaven 
above for the other, I think there is progress 
plainly to be seen, from earth toward heaven; 
hut. o) dear! what a spectacle of short small 
crooks, from the right to the left.and then up 


and then down! Is the line growing straighter 
as it gets further from earth and nearer to 
heaven? I believe it is, 

Why should anybody prefer some other way 
than a straight line? In one sense I do not 
know. und in another Ido know. Paul says, 
«{tisno more I that doit. but sin that dwelleth 
inme.” This gives me courage; for even Paul, 
the veteran saint, had experience in this un- 
eceasiug War against sin. In fact, he calls it 
war. See: “ But I see another law in my mem- 
hers, warring against the law of my mind, 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin 
which isin my members.” Then he adds, * Oh 
wretched man that lam, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” Very likely 
these battles—this war that Paul speaks of— 
were silent and invisible conflicts. One might 
think thata man as busy as 7am would have 
no time to give to spiritual conflicts, and per- 
haps he would have no time to listen or look to 
any thing that Satan has to offer. Notso. A 
week ago 1 had been congratulating myseif 
that certain battles were fought and won. The 
enemy had fled, taking all his artillery. The 
battle-ground was clear. Not a glimpse nor 
vestige remained. I was happy over snatches 
of old hymns that told of deliverances, and of 
battles ended, and almost began to think that I 
could say with Paul, at least in one direction, 
“Ihave fought a good fight; Ihave kept the 
faith; heneeforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that day.” I 
did remember the injunction, ** Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall;” 
but Lfelt myself so perfectly and thoroughly 
delivered from temptation that Leven quoted 
the text," As faras the east is from the west, 
so far hath he removed our transgressions from 
us.” And I began to feel that God had given 
mea standing-place to labor that I never en- 
joyed before. For the first time, almost, I could 
look unmoved, and without any feeling what- 


ever, on things that had been dangers and 
snares to me all my life long. Intemperate 
men tind itis better for them to shun the old 
haunts of viee, as well as old companions. Well, 
now, suppose one who had battled with this 
fierce craving for thirty or forty years should 
suddeniy find himself entirely free from his old 
appeuitc, and free from bondage. Suppose he 
could iook upon old sins and old associations 
Without a particle of desire in his heart for the 
things he had battled with all his life. I once 
liewrd s reformed man say in a revival meeting 
that vould be no trouble at all for him to 
wal ie in the darkness of the night, with 
Whis arrels lining the way on both sides of 
him | tin cups hanging out, ready for him to 
dri om. God had deliveyed him so thor- 
oug ud effeetually from his old appetite 
that vas anew — There was as little 
desir is heart for the intoxicating cup as if 
he \ me one who had never tasted it and 
Kine ‘hing about it. This is putting it 
str ‘now; but I believe such deliverances 
do i iy happen. They have come to me 
inn experience, as a result of earnest 
and ual prayer. Sometimes I think I am 
no i\umanity in general. I wonder if it is 
poss iat the people about me go through 
sucl e battles as I do. They seldom say 
any). aboutit, and their looks do not seem 
lO iMG ote it; yet now and then something tells 


me t} ve are, after all, much alike. 
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Well. only about a week ago Satan came 
back in a new guise—at least. in a different one 
from any I had ever known before. The dan- 
ger-signal sounded, but so faintly that 1 began 
to think may be this new experience was noth- 
ing particular out of the way. Another thing, 
it Was avery strange and curious circumstance. 
A short time ago I spoke to you about the hap- 
py surprises God sends tothose who are faithful. 
At first I almost began to think this was one 
of those “happy surprises.” Duty said, “ Be 
careful;” inclination said, “ Let us watch the 
thing a while. unyhow, and find out the philos- 
ophy of it.” Lremembered the path that Chris- 
tian and Hopeful took. and where it ended. 
Now. then. where is that line that can be drawn 
to tell us just what is the straight and narrow 
path and what is not it ? 

And now I have come to the point of my talk 
to-day. Is there such a line for our course of 
action? Oh! to be sure thereis: and I] am glad 
of this experience that has pointed it out to me 
so unmistakably. Did this new temptation 
cause me to love my Bible more? No, it did 
not. Did it draw me to my closet for private 
communion with my Savior? Not at all; for, 
come to think of it. my daily devotions alone by 
myself had been for some time skipped, and this 
was one thing that let Satan in. Did it bring me 
nearer tomy Savior? Almostin dismay I discov- 
ered that my heart was growing cold,and that] 
was in no spiritual state to exhort any one to 
come to Christ. This is the line, dear friends: 
Does the thing that you are undecided on draw 
you nearer to Jesus Christ ? Inclination said, 
* Well, never mind. All Christians have their 
ups and downs, and it is nothing strange if you 
should have yours.” Besides, for the time be- 
ing something not quite a straight line seemed 
so much more attractive than so strict and pu- 
ritanical a life, that I almost felt like rebelling 
a little, and saying that the Bible commands 
are too strict. How about morning devotions, 
asking a blessing at the table, ete.? Oh! I got 
through with it all pretty well, but there was 
not any real enthusiasm and bright joyousness 
about it. Sunday was coming. and I should go 
to God’s house, teach my Sunday-school class, 
and speak in prayer-meeting in the evening, 
feeling myself crippled to at least some extent 
crippled by sin, Hid you ever feel yourself in 
that predicament, my friend? Then came be- 
fore my spiritual vision the hardest obstacle to 
surmount of all. The time had come for my 
semi-monthly Home talks through GLEANINGS. 
Ihave felt for years that these must be mes- 
sages from the Holy Spirit; but the - Holy 
Spirit could not speak to me nor through me 
with my present low spiritual state. * Ye can 
not serve God and mammon.” This new thing 
that had proved to be so attractive must be 
banished, rooted out, and routed entirely. Now, 
Ihave told you many of these experiences. 
Some of you may tire of them: but others will 
not, am sure. But let me say, that, of all the 
conflicts I have ever had with the prince of 
darkness, perhaps this was the most fierce. It 
seemed as if he had got his fetters about me, 
body and soul. I did not meditate nor purpose 
any thing bad or wrong—quite the contrary. 
Yet my better judgment told me what lay be- 
yond. I was treading on the brink of danger. 
Prayer did but little good, because I did not 
really wish to give upaline of thought that 
seemed so wonderfully attractive, and that be- 
gan to mix itself in with most of my thoughts. 
A new minister occupied the pulpit Sunday 
morning. In fact, he was a student in theology, 
not yet having completed his studies. I am al- 
ways interested in boy preachers. Their inex- 
perience always sets me to praying for them, 
and gives me sympathy for them. This young 
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minister in his opening prayer. by a strange 
coincidence (as most people would eall it). be- 
gan praying forme. Of course, he prayed ina 
general way. and called nobody by name; but 
he spoke of a series of steps by which sinners 
are fod. in a way that almost startled me. His 
sermon was about silent or invisible conflicts; 
and he described my state of mind. He spoke 
of conflicts that our nearest friend or relative 
knows nothing about. and never dreams of— 
conflicts where only Go@ and the sinner look 
on. Tecommenced praying at first in a hopeless 
sort of way. It was hopeless, because I did not 
really want to be different. Yes, in one way | 
did want to be different, and in another way I 
did not. When the sermon was half over, how- 
ever, I felt that Satan was losing his hold, and 
that Christ Jesus was coming nearer and near- 
er—yes, and dearer than he had ever been_ be- 
fore. Do some of you say, * Why. brother Root, 
you have told us just such a story as this be- 
fore”? Well. I tell it again to-day because it 
needs telling again. In the first place, it is not 
a safe thing for me to stay away from regular 
church services; neither is it a safe thing for 
you. The Bible says so again and again. An- 
other thing, 1 have made a discovery since I 
wrote before. The discovery is this: The 
Christian always has aline right at hand to 
tell him when he is getting out of the straight 
and narrow path, and into crookedness. If 
there is any thing in your life that dulls your 
spiritual enjoyment, and seems to separate you 
from your Savior, give it up—let it go. Jesus 
said, “If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off 
and cast it from thee: for it is profitable for 
thee that one of thy members should perish, 
and not that thy whole body should be cast into 
hell.” You are lostif you keep oninit. The 
arch enemy of humanity is more subtile, more 
ingenious, and sharper, than you ever dreamed 
he was. Peter warns us that our “adversary, 
the devil, walketh about, seeking whom he 
may devour.” 

Perhaps some have become wearied in our re- 
cent Sunday-school lessons by the incessant 
idolatry and idol-worship. We are inclined to 
think that it is a thing of the past, and that we 
of the United States of America have nothing, 
or comparatively nothing. to do with any such 
thing nowadays. God objected to idolatry, be- 
cause it led the people away from him. Now, 
stretch the line | have been telling you of over 
whatever leads you away from God: and 
whatever leads you away from God is idolatry. 
It is as hateful in his sight now as was the idol- 
atry of olden time, and we are in just as much 
danger now as then. Making garden. raising 
strawberries, caring for bees. and all such 
things. may take your time and attention, and 
may occupy a large part of your thoughts to 
keep you busy; but so long as you can kneel 
down and thank God for the fruits. flowers. and 
bees. these things will come right in that line 
that a Christian may follow. In faet. God is 
pleased to see us enjoy these things. because 
they are his gifts. A love for such industries 
helps us to be better Christians; and a love for 
God helps us to grow better strawberries and 
nicer honey. There is no idolatry about it. and 
no wrong about it—that is. generally speaking. 
Of course, one may be injudicious in launehing 
outintosuch things in a headstrong way, and 
thus wrong his relatives or neighbors. But the 
world is full of simple. honest enjoyments with- 
out listening to Satan. 

During such conflicts as IT have mentioned. if 
you let cool reason look on and decide. you will 
tind that, eventually, the matter resolves itself 
into two sides. with a straight. sharply defined 
line between them. One side has God and 
Christ Jesus; the other side has the world and 
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Satan. You can not well be on both sides of 
this line. The only course is to renounce a 
once and for ever the thing that promises to hyp 
wrong and hateful. Turn your back resolutely 
to every appeal that Satan makes. [| ihink j; 
quite likely that he works more fiercely for oye 
who stands prominently before the world, fo 
God, and for the right. He realizes that every 
such person is an enemy and a stumbling-hlog 
in the way of his progress; and he leaves yo 
stone unturned to accomplish his ends, His 
machinery, and the things that are at his cop. 
mand, are greater in variety. and more power. 
ful, than either you or I dream of. Search the 
Scriptures, and see if they do not tel! you the 
same thing. 

There is another part to our text that I have 
hardly considered. One of Satan’s plans is w 
convinee his victim that he is perfectly safe, 
He persuades him that there is not a shadow of 
a chance of the secret being discovered, Oh 
what folly! Go and talk with the inmates of 
our jails. or even read the pitiful records of our 
daily papers. It is a constant wail of © Oh'] 
did noymean to do any thing wrong. | did not 
for a moment dream that this could be the out- 
come of what seemed so harmless and so inno- 
cent. Oh! what would I give—what sould] 
give—if I could have a chance to do this thing 
over again?” Now, you may think, my dear 
friends. that lam taking a good dea! of time 
and space in dwelling on temptation. But Sa- 
tan’s temptations are the stepping-stones to 
crime. If the boys and girls of America can be 
tuught to view these silent and invisible bat- 
tles as the turning and deciding point of their 
lives, our country shall be spared the fearful 
record of crime and iniquity that is boiling and 
bubbling up constantly first here and then 
there. No neighborhood is spared. Satan's 
captives are found first to the right of us and 
then to the left. A neighbor's family is wreck- 
ed. By and by the world is startled by some- 
thing that had its starting-point in your own 
home. Let us remember and believe that Sa- 
tan is constantly and unceasingly going about, 
seeking whom he may devour. Let us recog- 
nize the fact that he even goes away aud leaves 
you free, that he may only get an advantage to 
trip you and entrap you unawares at some other 
time. Let us deliberate long and well before 
we consent to any act or thing that wil! rob us 
of the peace that only God ean give. At the 
noon service a few days ago I asked the ques 
tion as to what is worth most to ws in this 
world. There was a diversity of replies. Some- 
body said, * A clear conscience.” Pahould say, 
the peace of God in your heart, and a feeling that 
you are on friendly terms with the Savior of 
mankind, and enjoying communion wit! him. 

The law of thy mouth is better unto me than 
thousands of gold and silver.-—PSALM 119:7°. 


—————- 
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SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. I. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROs. 
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BREED’S WEEDER. 

Although we have had this nearly a yar, We 
have only just discovered what a w: derful 
tool it is. here is this about it, however—the 
ground must be very fine, soft, and nics. Last 
season it was nearly all the time so wot that 
we could do nothing with it satisfa:torily. 
This year during the dry weather we <ot ou! 
potato ground in beautiful order. It wa rolled 
and harrowed until it was soft and fine Phen 
after the potatoes were planted the ground was 
rolled so as to be level and smooth. As soo! 4 
they were up fairly they were gone over with® 
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janet cultivator; and then it occurred to me 
that they Were in just the right condition for 
the weeder.. The Planet tool had left a crust 
from six (uches to a foot wide around the plants. 
in this crust the weeds were just starting. I 
though! it looked just right for the weeder; 
and altuough some of the potatoes were almost 
, foot high, into them we went. The steel 
teeth broke every bitof the crust up fine, rooted 
out all the weeds, and tipped the potatoes over 
« [really feared they were harmed, at least to 


extent. A summer shower, however, 
in the afternoon, and in the evening 
itoes stood up just splendidly. As we 
passed along the rows asked Mrs. Root if she 
yer saw a nicer job of hoeing. 
“Yes.” said she, “it is very nice. One of 
your careful, high-priced men must have done 


some 
came 


the pol 


hea then I laughed as I replied, ‘** Why. my 
dear wife, those potatoes have never been hoed 
atall, tn faet, a hoe has not been among them. 
Irwas all done with the Breed weeder. The 
man who did it remarked, before he had got 
half through the first row, * Mr. Root, this tool 
and the Planet cultivator are two of the best 
tools you have on your grounds.’ ” 

It did just as good work inthe corn. He ask- 
edifhe should try it in the beans; but I told 
him it would break them off, I felt’ pretty sure; 
but in the afternoon he said it did the beans 
just as well as it did the corn and potatoes, and 
he did not see that a bean had been injured. 
To do this. however, your ground must be clean 
and fine. as I have said before; and if it crusts 
you must wait until just the proper time after a 
shower, so the crust will aah easily. The 
fingers of the tool break it up just as you break 
it with your fingers—the corn, potatoes, and 
beans. being rooted so deeply they simply bend 
over and slip between the fingers. It is much 
on the plan of a smoothing-harrow, but it is 
worked by one horse, and is very much easier 
on the plants. As you need to go only once 
through every other row, you get along about 


four times as fastas you do with an ordinary 


cultivator. But the cultivator is needed occa- 
sionally as well as the weeder. Our experiment 
stations have said a good deal in regard to mu- 
tilating the roots by cultivating too deeply and 
too close to the plants. I agree with them; but 
lamsureour ground wants cultivating deep 
and fi while the plants are small. The 
ground must be worked fine, away down deep, 
before ‘lie seeds or plants are put in, and then 
itmust be worked almost constantly to keep it 
from getting hard, and eracking during dry 
Weathe When your ground becomes so hard 
that ii cracks open with eracks that go down 
al inch or two, your erop is greatly injured. In 
sole sols the only way to prevent such a state 
of afhirs is constant stirring. When we have 
tremendous rains, such as we had last season, 
80 thal every thing settles down hard and com- 
pact isa pretty hard matter to keep your 


grou i order. Thorough underdraining at 
such ic is an absolute necessity. And then 
you watch the condition of the soil, and 
just moment it works right, put all your 
for the erops, and make your soft-dirt 
blan / protect the surface before any bak- 
Ing « ‘king can do you damage. 
VERETT’S HAND CULTIVATOR. 

M ession is, that the Everett Seed Com- 
pans anapolis, Ind.) have made a real and 
decid ‘provement in every thing in the form 


of ha ols. The novel idea consists in hav- 
Ing a ‘to propel the machine, to come right 


Up a i the body — say a little under the 
aris, “his enables you to push the cpltivator 
forwar without erowding with the hands at 
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all, the hands being left free to handle the hoes 
that do the work, just as you would handle a 
weeder in your hands. A good strong man, 
with this tool, is a pretty good substitute for a 
horse and cultivator; and when it comes to 
narrow rows in onion-beds, parsnips, vegetable 
oysters, ete., the tool is really a big institution. 
So many hand-cultivators have been sent us to 
test. I was reluctant about having another in 
our tool-house; and I waited quite a while, so 
as to be sure that this was really an improve- 
ment above all other hand-cultivators. I now 
feel satisfied that it is really quite a step ahead. 
THE AMERICAN PEARL ONION FOR FALL 
PLANTING. 

These onions, spoken of in our last issue, are, 
some of them, now (June 4th) 284 inches in di- 
ameter. They are of such pearly whiteness 
that all we have to do to get them ready for 
the market is to pull them and swash them in 
running water in the brook, and they are ready 
to tie up. Whether they will answer for hard, 
dry onions or not, Ido not know. I have writ- 
ten to Johnson & Stokes, but they do not an- 
swer. Weare getting 5 cents for a half-pound 
bunch, and the demand is ahead of the supply. 
Of course, I want to let some of them stand in 
the ground, to see how large they will grow. 
Very likely they must be used soon after pull- 
ing. The flavor isso mild that they may be 
eaten from the hand like an apple. Whether 
the onion is a good keeper or not, it is certainly 
a wonderful acquisition to market-gardeners. 
The work can all be done in the fall when 
things are not crowding; and all that is neces- 
sary is to cultivate them in the spring, when 
the ground is settled and dry enough. A great 
many of ours started a seed-stem; but after 
these were once cut off, they all seemed to go 
right to work making good-sized bulbs. At the 
present writing Ican not see why they do not 
answer the purpose exactly as well as starting 
the seed in the greenhouse or from the bed, and 
planting out in the spring. 

TOBACCO DUST NOT A SURE CURE, AFTER ALL, 

With regret I am compelled to give notice 
that tobacco dust does not always manage the 
striped bug. During April and May it seemed 
to be a complete gimme but one evening, 
early in June, I was greatly astonished to tind 
our Hubbard squashes literally covered with 
striped bugs, and some of my squashes were so 
dried up that I could hardly see where they 
had been growing with great luxuriance only 
the day before. The tobaeco dust seemed to 
hinder them for a time, but the Hubbard 
squash was too tempting a dainty; and when 
they got at it in droves there seemed to be a 
strength in numbers to resist even the powerful 
odor of the tobaeco. The tobacco dust seem- 
ed. however, to answer the purpose perfectly 
for melons and cucumbers until to-day, June 
10; and now we are going back to our wire- 
cloth screen again. And even with these the 
bugs seem to be so fierce that. unless the dirt is 
very thoroughly packed around the edges, they 
will get under and be just about as bad as if no 
screen were on. Another thing, just as soon as 
the leaf of a Squash grows up so as to touch the 
wire cloth they gather about it like a lot of 
bees, and just riddle the leaf wherever they 
can reach through and take hold of it. We 
have been raising the screens up and banking 
the dirt a little Ticker around them. If they 
do not let up pretty soon I do not know what 
we shall do for Hubbard squashes. The prin- 
cipal part of the damage was done this season 
after the vines had their second leaves. Some 
of these second leaves are as large as the top of 
a teacup. We are hoping the wire-cloth screens 
will keep the bugs at bay until the bug time is 
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over. 
the first real warm 
friends, this is a littke humilating. after having 
given tobacco dust such a recommendation as I 


They seldom trouble us very much after 
weather. Now, then, 


have done. I was encouraged to do so because 
our experiment stations recommended it so 
strongly. So far it seems to rout the little 
black flea-beetle completely. If vou paid us 
money for tobacco dust that has not been worth 
What it cost you, let us know and we will credit 
you what you paid. 
DISPOSING OF YOUR STRAWBERRY CROP. 

A little incident has just occurred, that sug- 
gests to mea way in which both growers and 
consumers can be greatly benefitted. An old 
bee-friend in Marietta, O.. sent us, on Decora- 
tion day, two bushels of beautiful Sharpless, 
Jessie, and Bubach strawberries. They made 
the whole trip across our State. and reached us 
in almost as nice order as when = At 
the same time, we received a crate of straw- 
berries from a Cleveland commission house. 
The latter cost more, and were notin nearly as 
nice order. We sold the Marietta berries so 
well that I telegraphed to our friend to send us 
two bushels a day until further orders. We 
paid him 10 cts. a quart, delivered here, and it 
would do you good to see the people flock 
around those berries when the crates were 
opened. They are large fine berries, good mea- 
sure, uniform all through, and put up in neat 
packages. We sold them at 13 cts. a quart, or 
two quarts for 25 ets. One bushel is usually 
sold here in the evening, and another goes on 
the wagon in the morning. So you see our 
friend across the State has furnished us straw- 
berries fully two weeks before ours were ready 
to put on the market. Now, what is to hinder 
having just such arrangements between grower 
and consumer all over our land? No middle- 
man has any thing to do with it: and the ber- 
ries never stand still a minute, waiting for cus- 
tomers. The express charges are a little over a 
cent a quart. But perhaps many lines of these 
could be started, where the transportation 
would be even less. After strawberries are 
gone here, I should be very glad to make some 
such arrangement with somebody in the north. 
It seems a little strange’ that there should be a 
difference of two weeks in the period of ripen- 
ing, between Medina and Marietta—a straight 
line, almost south, of only 135 miles. But I pre- 
sume our Marietta friend escaped the frost that 
took off all our earliest berries. Here is a letter 
from the man himself: 

Mr. Root:—Your favor of the 34 is at hand. I will 
ship two bushels a day at your figures as long as I 
can afford it. By the way, how did you like the Bu- 
bachs I sent you? Do you grow them much larger 
on your ground? We picked 274% bushels to-day of 
nice berries. Thank the Lord for the strawberries. 
I have given the bees plenty of room and told them 
to go it; and they do. To all appearances we are 
going to have an old-fashioned honey season. 

Marietta, O., June 4. ~ R. STEHLE. 


JUNE 15—JUST BEFORE GOING TO PRESS. 

We can furnish you beautiful strong trans- 
planted cabbage-plants in any quantity, and, in 
short, almost any other vegetable-plant you can 
think of. New strawberry-plants are fairly 
rooted, but perhaps would be better if not sent 
out before ten days or two weeks.—Last Satur- 
day night I found the Hubbard squashes crowd- 
ed so closely under their wire-cloth coverings 
that I decided tostrip them all off, and let them 
take their chances with the bugs. This Mon- 
day morning I am rejoiced to see them growing 
with wonderful luxuriance, and not a bug in 
sight anywhere. It was not tobacco, and it was 
not the wire screens. What became of them ? 
May be Prof. Cook can answer.—During these 
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hot June days, do you ever get so thirsty ‘hat i; 
seems as if the more you drink the thirsticr yoy 
are? Well. get a chunk of ice as big as 2 coggo. 
egg. and crunch it up between your te and 
then swallow it as fast as you can. It wil! qo) 
and refresh you wonderfully: and instead of 
harming your digestion in any way, IT think you 
will find it just the contrary. This is one os 
the luxuries that come from having a cary-pond 
to give you beautiful ice for the summer tiny 
—During hot weather there is no need of gojys 
to the trouble of getting hot water for the jy: 
ternal water cure, Just set a large-sized crock 
in your out- building. and keep it filled or partly 
filled with water. Now, if you can have right 
beside it a great big can of dry dust from the 
road, you can keep your out-building tidy and 
sweet-smelling. There should be a good-sized 
underdrain to communicate with the vault be- 
neath, to take off all surplus water. Ours has 
a twelve-inch tile, and we manage to get f4)| 
enough to put it four feet below the surface of 
the ground. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The Rock River Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its next 
semi-annual meeting on Thursday, Aug. 6. 1. BURTCH. 
Morrison, Ill. 

















Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light —Il. 
Cor. 11: 14. 








BEE-KEEPING and amateur photograpliy are 
somewhat alike. There is a fascination about 
both. But there is more money in bees. 


LE RucHER (The Apiary). one of our best 
French exchanges, devotes four pages to the 
illustration and description of the Hill smoker. 


Pror. Cook writes that the last edition of his 
book has been changed, several pages being en- 
tirely reset and several cuts exchanged. We 
are glad to make the correction. 


A pispatcu from Washington, dated June 13, 
says that Assistant-secretary Spaulding has de- 
cided that queen-bees can be admitted entry 
free of duty. This will be highly gratifying to 
queen-breeders. 


Ir proved as we surmised, that the beavtiful 
bees which we noticed on page 484, in our last 
issue, editorial columns, coming from J. | 
Michael, came originally from L. N. Hearn, of 
Frenchville, W. Va. If we are correct, all 
these four and five-banded bees were developed 
by Mr. Hearn from stock which he obtained of 
G. M. Doolittle. 


Ev_mer Hutcuinson. Rogervsille, Mic!:., has 
just sent usa cage of beautiful yellow ber-, an 
they are all five-banded. Wonder if he sviect- 
ed out the yellowest, or took them off the ‘rame 
just as they came. These yellow bees ire 80 
transparent through the abdomen that yu" cat 
almost see the internal organs when thi bees 
are placed on the window. Who is going ‘0 be 


the lucky*chap to produce Italians with «bdo- 
mens all yellow, with not even a trace of }/ack: 
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Mr. ANpReEU, editor of our Spanish exchange, 
Revisit i picola, speaks of GLEANINGS as * per- 
haps the best apicultural journal that sees the 
jight. ‘hanks, friend A. Light is just what 
are after. By the way, some of our trans- 
tic friends seem to be as much surprised at 
American way of doing things, especially 
onthe part of the lady bee-keepers, as Colum- 
hus was hen he came here on a picnic in 1492. 
FE pur simuove (and yet it does move), as Gali- 


Jeo 1nsist ‘l. 


Dansky GRIMSHAW, in the Brilish Bee Jour- 
nul. recommends apifuge as a protection from 
stings. us an excellent substitute for gloves. It 
didnot work with us. As much as we detest 
gloves for working among bees ourselves, we 
should object still more to besmearing our 
hands all over with apifuge. When our bees 
sting. they do so without any preliminaries. 
They do not wait to reconnoiter and see whether 
the object which they are to sting smells right 
orisrepulsive. They take aim, and go straight 
to the mark. 

Wr have just received ‘A Practical Hand- 
book of Apieulture.”’ written in the Russian 
language by Mr. Andrieschiew, of Kiev, Russia. 
It contains 240 pages. nicely printed on good 
paper, and is thoroughly illustrated. The price 
of the book is one rouble. or 77 cents: but the 
postage on it from Russia was $1.55, as that 
country is notin the International Postal Un- 
jon. or * Postal Combine,” as some might call it. 
From France or. Germany the postage would 
not have been over one-fifth of what it was 
from Russia. We hope our friends in Russia 
will soon join hands with the rest of the world, 
in postal affairs at least. 


One of our foreign exchanges, we notice, ad- 
vises rejecting all combs over four or five years 
old. We can not but consider this as unwise. 
We have some combs that have been in use ten 
years, and the bees that hatch from them are 
as nice and large as any we have in the yard. 
Old tough combs are good stock in trade with 
us; and While the advice given would boom our 
foundation trade, it would also at the same 
time be a serious pull on the pocket-books of 
the bee-keepers. Has not nature so provided 
that these old combs shall not get their cells 
reduced to a size detrimental to the fullest de- 
velopment of the bees? Such advice. if found- 
ed on an ineorreet. principle, is serious and 
damaging. How is this, ye sages of apiculture ? 
See What Dr. Miller says under Straws. 


Wr should be glad to have our readers tell 





What features or departments of the journal 
they like, in order that we may be guided as to 
What portions we should give most prominence, 
Do no afraid to offer criticisms, providing 
they aro civenin the right spirit. A few days 
ago \ vived some criticisms from a sub- 
scriber, «> the effeet that the journal was dete- 
roratiic and that we published communica- 
Mons are worthless, ete. We were suspi- 
cious, ; finally looked back over some old 
correspondence, The search revealed the fact 
that ad rejected manuscripts from our 
dissatisiv critie. Such erities have but little 
Weigh it criticism from an honest well- 
Wisher s a long way, and has weight; and 
Wedes as faras possible, to keep in perfect 
feeling ‘ouch of our subscribers. 

Ovr improved Benton shipping and 
Malling cage will deliver a queen to any part 


ofthe Ui ‘ed States for one cent postage, and 
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the method of introducing has been so perfect- 
ed that we think it will satisfy the most exact- 
ing. This cage embodies some features of the 
Dixie cage of J. M. Jenkins, as well as some 
improvements of our own, dictated by long ex- 
perience. The directions for introducing are 
printed on the inside of the cover. These not 
only tell how to introduce, but under what con- 
ditions. The outside of the cover has the card 
of the producer, as well as the words printed in 
big black type, * Queen-bee—deliver quick.” 
Under this is indicated by dotted lines the place 
for the full address. The cage embodies the 
results of the work of several minds. and is 
very near the ne plus ultra of shipping and 
mailing cages. The proof of the pudding is in 
eating it. for we mail annually hundreds of 
queens. 

MR. BALDENSPERGER, AND D. A. JONES'S REC- 

OLLECTIONS OF HIM. 

THE Canadian Bee Journal copies the arti- 
cle from Mr. Ph. J. Baldensperger. which ap- 
peared in our issue of May 1. page 365. The ed- 
itor appends a foot-note which we consider to 
be of such general interest that we copy it en- 
tire. To get’ the connection, please refer back 
to Mr. B.’s article, and then read the following: 

When we visited Palestine in 1879 and ‘80, among 
the pleasant acquaintances we met at Jerusalem 
was Mr. Baldensperger. We selected him as likely 
to make the best and most thorough bee-keeper in 
that section. He assisted us in making movable- 
comb hives ina little workshop belonging to the 
English school, outside the walls of Jerusalem, at 
the southwest corner, near the Tower of David. In 
the garden there, belonging to this school, was trans- 
ferred from their ancient hives the first colonies of 
bees. We recollect when we commenced the opera- 
tion how doubtful many of the scholars were, as 
well as the teachers, as to the success of our under- 
taking. After we had transferred one or two colo- 
nies, however, they took hold and assisted, exhibit- 
ing great interest. Mr. Baldensperger has had ad- 
vantages that many have not had, and he can give 
very valuable information in reference to Palestine, 
or, in fact, about all of that section of country 
around the Mediterranean Sea. It is pleasant to 
know that the new mode of bee-keeping introduced 
in Palestine ten or twelve years ago is being made 
good use of, and that, through the influence of Mr. 
Baldensperger, many have become quite expert in 
the business. 


OHIO’S BEE-INTERESTS FOR THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Tue Ohio State Bee-keepers’ Association at 
Toledo appointed Dr. A. B. Mason, C. F. Muth, 
and J. B. Hains, to look after the securing of 
an appropriation by the State to provide for the 
expense of Ohio’s apiarian exhibit at the Chica- 
go Exposition. A few weeks ago, with this 
yurpose in view, the doctor made a trip to Co- 
umbus and interviewed the commissioners of 
the World’s Fair. One of them wrote hima 
letter saying that they would have another 
meeting in Cleveland, on Thursday, June 4, and 
suggested that then would be a good time for 
representatives of the Ohio State Bee-keepers’ 
Association to be present and state their needs. 
Accordingly, at the summons of Dr. Mason, Mr. 
J.B. Hains, Miss Bennett, J. T. Calvert, and 
E. R. R., by appointment met at the Hollenden 
Hotel, whither, also, the commissioners of the 
World’s Fair were to meet at 10 A. mM. sharp. 
Mr. C. F. Muth had written Dr. Mason that he 
would be on hand, but did not put in an ap- 

-arance; also other bee-keepers were invited, 
ut they did not appear. After holding a short 
preliminary consultation, we agreed that we 
would not ask for any stated sum of money by 
way of an appropriation for the bee and honey 
interests, and that we would request the com- 
missioners to put the whole matter into the 
hands of the Ohio State Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
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tion. We then repaired toa parlor where the 
commissioners were in session. At the proper 
time Dr. Mason as spokesman arose, and, after 
stating what the bee-keepers of other States 
were doing, and the importance of the bee and 
honey interests of the State, and the number of 
bee-keepers, requested that the commissioners 
put the whole matter into the hands of the 
State Association. As soon as the said associa- 
tion knew that they were to have charge of the 
preparing and caring for the exhibit, they 
would proceed to look after details. Dr. Mason 
was just the man to state our case. He made 
his modest little speech toa body of picked men. 
This body was made up of some of the best men 
in Ohio, full of business and vim; among them 
the Vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, Captain W. W. Peabody, the chair- 
man of the board; Mr. Ritchie, and Hon. Har- 
vey Platt, U.S. Commissioners for Ohio; L. N. 
Bonham, Secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
eulture, and others. One of the number, the 
chairman, was disposed to have a little fun; 
but he found he had his match in Dr. Mason. 
Said he, Mr. Mason. about how much space 
will the Ohio bee-keepers want?” The doctor 
replied that he always liked to ask for enough. 
Turning to E. R. R., with a twinkle in his eye, 
he said, “I think we need about 10,000 square 
feet.” The commissioners, and especially the 
chairman, were nonplused; and the Vice- 
president of the B. & O. railroad began to take 
out his pencil and to figure. In the meantime, 
the doctor behaved himself very circumspectly. 
Pretty soon they saw the joke. and began to 
laugh; and by dint of questioning, they learned 
that about 2500 square feet would answer. 

It is some cause for congratulation to the 
bee- keepers of Ohio, that they have made their 
application early—perhaps as early as any oth- 
er association; and through Dr. Mason they 
stand well with the commissioners, and will 
doubtless receive a fair share of the appropria- 
tion and space under their control. 

Our delegation made a very favorable im- 
pression upon the commissioners, several of 
whom showed much interest in the matter, and 
voluntarily promised to do all they could for us. 
Dr. Mason has some personal friends among the 
commissioners. and we feel much elated at the 
prospects before us. We have asked the doctor 
to write up the matter for GLEANINGS. E. R. 








Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 








THE FOUNTAIN PUMP AND RUNAWAY SWARMS. 


June 11.—Foraday or so back. honey has 
been coming in, in the regular old-fashioned 
wav. Brood-rearing all the spring has been 
going on with a wonderful impetus. If this 
condition of things is prevalent throughout the 
country, it means something encouraging for 
bee- keepers. 

Swarming has started upin our home yard, 
and the Whitman force pump has so far proved 
to be a most indispensable implement. Yester- 
day there was a swarm that was making off for 
the woods. and had got pretty well started be- 
fore one of our boys could get ahead of it and 
head it off with the force pump. He got them 
driven back partly when the water gave out, 
and he had to run and get another pailful. Be- 
fore he could get back and resume operations, 
the bees seemed bent on going to the woods. 
Again he senta spray of water among them, 
foreed them back. and this time made them 
eluster. With our Manum swarmer (another 
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indispensable implement) we had them soeipo 
and, in a few minutes more, hived. js) +), 
way. if bee-keepers knew what an < ellent 


machine that Manum swarmer is, ther: 
be more of them in use. 
AT THE SHANE YARD. 

Day before yesterday I visited the Shay 
yard. I wheeled it down; and just the ) dimen. 
arrived. a fine nice swarm was in the air, | 
had contemplated sitting down in the shade of 
a large apple-tree, and eating my lunch befor 
beginning work; but that had to be post poned 
This swarm, likewise started out for the woods. 
and then, oh how I wanted the fountain pump 
and a good big pail of water! In despair [ pay 
to the hive whence they came, to see \ hether 
they had a — queen. Yes, there she was 
—a two-year-old queen, with both wings clip. 
ped. Before I could pick her up she went in at 
the entrance; and the bees, on reconnoitering 
to discover their queen, finally settled in two 
clusters. Although there were many tal! trees 
in the vicinity, they were obliging ‘enough 1 
settle on the two smallest trees in the orchard 
and on two of the lowest limbs at that, so] 
could reach them very conveniently. | sooy 
hived them in two empty hives on empty 
combs. ‘ Now,” said “T will see whether 
those fellows will stay contented without brood. 
for some old veteran has said that brood has no 
effect either way.” In a few minutes tirey both 
swarmed ovt again, and clustered. Again | 
nut them back on dry combs, and again they 
both swarmed out. This time I gave each a 
frame of capped brood .and unsealed lary:e. 
Again I put the bees back, and, presto! they 
both stayed just as quietly as if that had al- 
ways been their home. Before they had their 
brood, they were crawling all over the hives in 
wild confusion, flying out at the entrance and 
then back. Iam aware that unsealed larvie 
will not always hold them. I have had newly 
hived swarms vacate in fifteen minutes, even 
after having given them larva. But as a gen- 
eral rule, in our experience, unsealed brood isa 
mighty good detainer. It makes them content- 
ed, and sort 0’ at home. 


HOFFMAN FRAMES, AND HANDLING COLONIES 
IN HALVES. 

As I previously stated, our Shane yard is on 
Hoffman frames. I have always liked them; 
but after manipulating this yard I was delight- 
ed with them. What fun it was to divide colo- 
nies! I could pick up four frames at a time, 
right from the brood-nest, with adhering bees. 
carry them to an empty hive, and the whole 
job was done, after giving each a few more 
empty frames. Don’t you see, I handled colo- 
nies in halves? Then what fun it was to space 
the frames apart! With the wooden wedge. | 
entered it between the frames, gave it 4 little 
twist, and crowded the two halves of the brood- 
nest apart. Then in giving new frames of 
comb, all I had to do was to pry the combs 
apart and crowd them back, at one operation. 
But, to be frank, I must admit that | killed 
some bees. But remembering what Mr. Hofl- 
man had said about blowing smoke in between 
the end-bars before crowding them up, | found 
I got along nicely and killed hardly a bee. 
This is on the principle of smoking bees Gown 


Youd 


to pnt the coveron. See? Oh! there is « good 
dealin getting used toa thing. you know. 
will tell you more about this in another imu. 


OUT-APIARIES AND BICYCLES: A SMART 1) DER: 

A Safety bicycle isa capital horse on hwo 
go and visit out-apiaries. Since I have ! the 
wheel I have made all my trips on it to ou! oul 
yard, when it was not muddy; and i! vould 
surprise you to know how it annihilates tiie 
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wips. You won't believe it, but I once 
yur out-yard, seven miles distant, then 
adjoining town, and back to Medina 
-” aking the whole distance of twenty 
one hour and forty minutes. I do not 
this the time occupied in two stops of 
fe ) minutes each. I could not do that 


aves me: but in the instance given I was 
i » see how smart I could be. At the time 
| did this. | was feeling in excellent spirits and 
hea and the roads were in prime condition. 
My vecrage rate_on fair roads is about nine 


miles an hour, You remember I once made 
forty-tive miles in five hours among those York 
State hills. When the roads are very bad I 
have made as many as three miles an hour, and 
walked four-fifths of the time at that. Some 
time. if | don’t forget it, I will tell you more 
about bieyeles and out-apiaries. 








GETTING USED TO A THING. 





WHY THERE ARE SO MANY DIFFERENCES OF 
OPINION AMONG BEE-KEEPERS. 
BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 





While Mr. John H. Larrabee, of Vermont, 
was visiting us a few days ago, we talked over 
a good many things, old and new; and more 
than once we fell to wondering why it is that 
bee-keepers disagree so much as to the imple- 
ments they would use, 

Brown could not be induced to make even a 
trial of closed-end frames; and Jones has no 
sympathy with the man who will use loose 
swinging frames. Neither one can understand 
how the other ean tolerate such awkward 
things. While these thoughts were passing be- 
tween us mutually, “genial John” made this 
pertinent remark: “ [tell you, Ernest, there is 
a good deal in getting used to a thing.” 

“That's it exactly,” I replied. ‘** How many 
times | have thought that these differences of 
experience, and differences of opinion in our 
fraternity are explainable by just this fact: 
‘There is a good deal in getting used to a 
thing.” 


I further told him that I thought a good 
many would not use fixed distances simply be- 
cause they would not have patience to learn 
how fouse them, Smith will try a few and ex- 
claim: “There, that is just what I thought 
about them. Iam not very often deceived in 
my impressions, I have had long experience in 
the upiary, and I know exactly what the bees 
like and what they do not like.” 

| ‘are a good many such bee-keepers, and 
£00 es, too, Who, if they had a little more 
pal in trying some of these new-fangled 
not .tmight save themselves a great deal of 
extra work. Ihave no doubt there are some 
Who will give a little trial to the Hoffman 
fra and then make a remark similar to the 
On given, Why, the fact is, Mr. Hoffman 
ma ‘s 600 colonies on his frames, practically 
itl and he says himself that he could not 
ha half that number were they on ordinary 
ha frames. What I sawin his apiary, I 
u ‘bundantly bears out his statements. If 
WI ir. Hoffman says is true, can these bee- 
Ke - afford not to give fixed distances a fair 


I ther day I was talking with a bee-keep- 
said, ** Now, there are those bee-escapes 
ows are making such a big fuss about. 

i them a little bit last summer, and it is 

st | expected. I could not make them 


WV y." said I, ** you do not know how to use 


itis all in getting use toa thing, you 
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know. Why! Manum takes off a whole crop of 
comb honey with them ina couple of hours’ 
time, and that, too, from a whole apiary of 100 
colonies; Boardman, over here at East Town- 
send, O., has used them for years, and he is one 
of those bee-keepers who will not use a thing 
unless it is of real substantial service in the 
apiary. Reese and Dibbern are both honest 
men, and I think they are honest and fair in 
their statements. Do you set up your opinion 
against them when you have given the escapes 
only just a little trial on two or three hives? 
It is all in getting used to a thing, you know.” 

About six months ago I ran across a man 
who was using the Clark smoker. He had tried 
the Bingham, and, * ugh, ugh!” he would not 
use one; but the Clark suited him perfectly. 

“Look here, my friend,” said I, "I like to 
hear you praise the Clark smoker; but there 
are thousands and thousands who use a Bing- 
ham who would not use a Clark. Sarsomatty 
(and I have used the Bingham quite a little 
too) I think it is an excellent smoker, and there 
are timesand places when I should much rather 
have it than the Clark; and perhaps I may be 
pardoned if I say there are times when I prefer 
the Clark. You do not know how to use the 
Bingham. It is all in getting used to a thing.” 

A year or so ago,in an apiary where I was 
visiting, I observed a Stanley honey-extractor. 
* Hello, there!”’ said I. ** How does it work ?” 

* Do not like it at all,’ said he. “It takes a 
barn to house it, and it does not reverse worth a 
cent. The baskets fly around and bang togeth- 
er, and the chains get all tangled up.” 

* Why, my friend,” I replied, ** I Rove been in 
apiaries where they were very enthusiastic over 
it. It worked just splendid. You have not 
learned the knack of reversing the baskets. I 
have had very little experience with the thing, 
but let me see if can not show you how those 
other fellows do.” I grasped the handle, and 
performed the operation quite to my own Satis- 
faction. 

; “But you did not have any combs in,’ 
1e, 

* Well, put some in.” But he did not have 
any handy. Said: “Itisallin getting used 
toathing. If you reverse the baskets as easily 
as I, you ought not to have very much trouble.” 

Last summer, and a year ago last summer, I 
tried several times the shake-out function of 
the Heddon hive. It worked beautifully, so far 
as getting the bees all over the ground and up 
my trousers legs was concerned, and the queen 
could not be found. So far I can not make it 
work. If my good friend Mr. Heddon were 
here he would, touse Mr. Larrabee’s expression, 
say that itis all in getting used to a thing; and 
he would proceed to go through a tremulous 
motion that would leave you and me in nodoubt 
whatever as to its successful working. Some 
day I hope to have the privilege of seeing Mr. 
Heddon perform that very operation—in a 
word, let him teach me how to get used to the 
thing. 

It is all in. getting used toathing. ‘ Look 
here, young Root,’ some of you will say, ** that 
is not so.” 

Just wait a minute until I qualify. We ean 
not get used toa thing unless that thing has 
real merit. If good, competent bee-keepers ac- 
quire a certain knack, whereby they can short- 
en one or more days of labor in the apiary, then 
wecan. We ean not explain away all these 
differences by locality. To be more fair, and to 
be nearer the truth, we should say we have not 
yet acquired the knack. Perhaps I can not say, 
in every case, that it is allin getting used toa 
thing; but I will say there is a great deal in 
getting used to it.—Read at the Ohio State Con- 
vention, 
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said 
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526 GLEANINGS IN 
THE FUND FOR HELEN KELLER. 





SOME GOOD NEWS FROM TOMMY STRINGER. 





IN response to the appeal in our last issue, 
the following friends have responded by the 
amounts placed opposite their names, and the 
sum of $49.45 has been forwarded; that little 
Tommy may be emancipated from darkness to 
the light of civilization and Christianity. 











By WF, RemRBOROR, COAG On oan s ctkdcdecedseneiges $100 
A. A. Simpson, Swartz, Pa............. 60 
* Helen,” Farina, Ill....... ; 1.00 
For Tommy 8., Warrenton, Va 30 
1. West, Channahan, Ill..... 1 00 
Cc. V. Kintner, Carrollton, 0... 100 
G. W. Gates, Bartlett, Tenn pone theiwhe, ses banks ox kuna 145 
“A Reader,” Leawood Mills, Md.......... 60 
A. Gardner, La Salle. Ill hie eee aie Mbiek 1 00 
Mrs. C. B. Moore, White Plains, N. Y....... 1 00 
ee A ES Th ar are ee ere 1 00 
sae en as ORE MEL Din ch nee cel wasahatecvasswens sek 20 
“Por Tommy.” Crystal Springs, Mias..... 2.2.00... sccsese 1 00 
J. A. Buchanan, Holliday’s Cove, W. Va............ . 100 
TD OO Rn 8 ee eon 10 00 


Geo. O: Goodhue, Danville, Can ENE pies Cena ree: 
ss Fi Te gn o Rvandinia so wh dE skeen ces skinxceceevuns : 


Dear Mr. Root: —GLEANINGS for June Ist is at 
hand, and | am much more than pleased with the 
warm, whole-hearted reception and generous start 
you give to my little friend’s unselfish appeal. The 
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first two weeks of June we have received ; 


early 
many orders as during the whole month , t Man 
and notwithstanding this increase we are keeping 
up close, most orders being tilled in thre: Gays op 


less after they reach us. 





OLD-STYLE DOVETAILED HIVES. 
We still have a good supply of the last yexy’s 


tern of Dovetailed hives, all ready to ship ai ~ 


’ A a mo 
ment’s notice, at 10 cents each less than | ices of 
present make, given on page 21 of our price lis, 
The only difference is, that they have no t llowers, 


wedges, nor division-boards, and are 3s inch urrow- 





20 00 | 


only thing I would have changed is your reference | 


to myself, which I fear is much more than I deserve; 
but [thank you most sincerely for the heart that 
prompts such kindly feeling toward me. Yes, Iam 
resting, a poor undeserving sinner, upon the Sav- 
ior’s tinished work, and only regret I did not begin 
to follow him earlier, and that I do not serve him 
better. Although the amount raised for littlhe Tom- 
my is not nearly sufficient to educate and maintain 
him, still itis large enough to induce Mr. Anagnos 
to send for the little fellow, and make a start, and 
he is now at the institute in Boston. Helen is per- 
fectly delighted. 1 have had two letters from her 
since he came. In the last one she thus speaks of 
him: ‘Tommy is well and happy, but does not like 
to spell yet; but that is because he does not realize 
what a wonderful thing our language is. When he 
can tell us what is in his mind, and we can tell him 
that we love him, he will learn very rapidly.” Dear, 
unselfish, loving little heart! I hope, my dear kind 
friend, that you may some day have the pleasure of 
meeting her yourself here on earth. If you do you 
will get, Lam sure, a stimulus and inspiration from 
her sunny, cheery disposition, loving heart, and most 
wonderful mind, that you will not soon forget. I 
shall watch with very great interest the reception 
her appeal receives from our brother bee-keepers. I 
am sure it will be a most hearty one. 

June 9.—Since the above writing I have received 
your kind letter of the 3d, with the extra copies of 
GLEANINGS, for which I thank you very much _ I 
will forward same to Helen’s friends in Boston at 
once. 

Thanking you again most sincerely for all your 
very great kindness, I remain— 

Danville, Que. 


_ SPECIAL Novices. 


THE IMPROVED BENTON CAGE. 

This cage, spoken of elsewhere, will be sent com- 
plete, filled with candy, with directions for intro- 
ducing, ete., as well as instructions to the postal 
authorities, 3 for a dime; 10 for 25 cts.; 100 for $2.00. 
Without candy or wire cloth, one-half these prices. 
If sent by mail, add one cent per cage extra. 


GEO. O. GOODHUE. 

















LAWN-MOWERS FIVE PER CENT OFF. 

Now is the time when you need a good lawn- 
mower to keep your yard and apiary clipped down 
and looking neat. To reduce our large stock of ma- 
chines, as shown on page 5v of our price list, also on 
next page of this number, we will give a special dis- 
count of five per cent for the next 60 days to all who 
order from this notice, and mention it. 


BUSINESS AT THIS DATE. 
Every day brings encouraging reports for a good 
honey yield, and the bright outlook is very marked 
in the increase of orders so far this month. For the 





er. The same discounts for quantity and t 


dealeps 
apply. 





HONEY QUEENS. 

We have a good stock of them in the S uth, and 
our Southern breeder writes that they are very pice 
Price 256 per cent more than our regular cieens: 
viz., untested honey queens, each, this month, $1.56: 
in July, $1.25. Tested honey queens, exeti, this 
month, $3.83; same in July, $2.50. These queens are 
bred from a mother whose bees were remarkable as 
honey-gatherers. While the bees of these queens 
may not equal the bees of the original queei in ep. 
ergy, the chances are that they will. ‘Their bees 
are rather leather-colored than otherwise, 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT, 

This has been going off very rapidly within the 
past few days, and by the time this reaches our 
readers we shall doubtless be sold out of all seed 
available that we know of. We may find more, so 
as to keep up all orders, but shall not be able to sus- 
tain present prices. If any of our readers in this o 
adjoining States have any choice seed to sell, let us 
know at once how much you have, and what you 
want for it. In this way we will try to divide up so 
that all can be supplied, and we will bill it at the 
lowest price we can, depending on what we have to 
pay. 

OLD-STYLE EXTRACTORS CHEAP. 

A year ago we began making our honey-extractors 
of two-cross tin, and with larger honey-gate; also 
about two inches deeper, to prevent honey going 
over the edge. Wehave stillon hand a few of the 
old-style machines that will answer just as well for 
those who have only asmall amount of extracting to 
do. We will sell these, to close out, as follows: 

No.1, for Gallup frame, 1144x114, at 5.00. We 
have four of these. 

No. 5, for Simp. or L. frame, $5.50. We have five of 
these. 

No. 5, with 50 lbs. extra room below, #6.00. We 
have nine of these. 

No. 8, fo. frames up to 12 inches deep and 18 inches 
long, 96.50. We have five of these. 

No. 9, for frames up to 13 inches deep and 18 inches 
long, $6.50. We have only one. 


WHITE AND CREAM SECTIONS. 


We have finally got out of the woods on sections. 
For over a year, excepting the time between Au- 
gust and Mareh last, when we had choice |umber 
from Michigan, we have been crippled, both in 
quantity and quality of our output of sections, be 
cause of a scarcity Of suitable dry white basswood. 
Having two very open winters in succession, with 
soft ground, and roads almost impassable, we failed 
in getting a good supply of suitable basswood lum- 
ber cut. In order that it may dry white, suitaple 
for sections, it must be cut in winter. The cream 
sections we have been offering are made from lum- 
ber just as good in every — as the very best, 
except color; and this off color was caused by its 
being cut in warm weather. Last winter wa» quite 
favorable, and we have secured nearly twice what 
we usually use in one season, of the nice»: white 
basswood we ever had. Over half of this (400,\)00 ft.) 
is to come from Michigan. We have bee: using 
from this year’s lumber for the nag three months 
by kiln drying, and picking out the driest pls) ks we 
could find; but till within a short time it }ias not 
worked to our satisfaction. Where complaints of 
“eyed quality have been made, we have endeavored, 
xy rebate and otherwise, to give satisfactivi. AS 
we say, we are now out of the woods, having “) ale 
most unlimited supply of choice lumber, aud —_ 
that from now on we shall have more of praise ane 
less complaint of the quality of our sections, “5 We 
have begun to have already. We are out of cream 





